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MR. ROBERT LANSING 


COUNSELOR FOR THE STATE DEPARTMENT, WHO HELPED TO SHAPE THE PROTEST TO GREAT 
BRITAIN AGAINST THE SEIZURE AND SEARCH OF AMERICAN VESSELS SUSPECTED OF CARRYING 
CONTRABAND. THE DEFINITION OF A CONSISTENT FOREIGN POLICY IS ONE OF THE MOST 
NEEDED STEPS IN ANY PLAN FOR THE DEFENSE OF THE UNITED STATES [See page 377] 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


NE of the largest army posts 

in the United States is Fort 

D. A. Russell, at Cheyenne, 

Wyo. All the military 

authorities agree that this 

post has no military advantages. There 
was no reason for erecting a large post at 
Cheyenne except that Senator Warren 
wanted a post there. He was chairman of 
the Senate Committee in control of military 
affairs. So long as the Republicans stayed 
in power and Wyoming was pleased to have 
the Government waste money within its 
borders, Senator Warren had no fear that 
his favoring an expensive and useless post 
would lead to any difficulties for him. He 
wasted the money of the people of 48 states 
so that the people in one of them might pro- 
fit thereby: and all the people in the United 
States were powerless to prevent this graft 
except the 146,000 who lived in Wyoming. 
Senator Warren’s pet post is an extreme 
and scandalous example of a lack of system 
in dealing with the Army and Navy which 
makes these two services far less efficient 
than they might easily be, and far more 
costly. Senator Warren happened to be a 
Republican but the lack of system he typi- 
fied is nomore Republicanthan Democratic. 
Neither party can make any political 
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that 


capital out of the Congressional abuse of 
the Army and Navy. One party or the 
other can gain great credit by changing 
the Congressional attitude. Congress has 
been generous enough, but it has specified 
much of the money be wasted. 
This waste will not cease until a compre- 
hensive programme extending over a period 
of years is adopted. Secretary Daniels 
published, in the back of his report, the 
General Board’s programme designed 
purely for the needs of the Navy. The 
General Staff of the Army can produce a 
similar plan. This does not mean that the 
Army and the Navy should be allowed to 
decide how large they shall be or how 


much money they shall spend. These 
decisions belong to Congress. But when 


Congress has decided these broad outlines 
the heads of the Army and the Navy should 
attend to the details. It is an absurd 
arrangement which puts upon members of 
Congress the responsibility of determining 
the best positions for army posts and other 
technical matters. 

There is no use in any more investiga- 
tions, no use in any more recriminations. 
There is every need for a big piece of con- 
structive legislation as fundamental as the 
Federal Reserve Act. 

All rights reserved. 








MR. LINDLEY M. GARRISON 


WHOSE RECENT REPORT AS SECRETARY OF WAR SHOWED THAT THE UNITED STATES COULD 
OPPOSE TO AN ENEMY ONLY 9,818 OFFICERS AND 148,492 TRAINED MEN, INCLUDING REGULARS 
AND NATIONAL GUARD {See page 416] 











MAJOR-GENERAL LEONARD WOOD 
WHO HAS WORKED FOR MANY YEARS TO MODERNIZE, ENLARGE, AND PROPERLY EQUIP THE 
ARMY AND TO AROUSE THE PUBLIC TO THE NECESSITY FOR THESE IMPROVEMENTS 
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MR. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, WHO HAS DONE MUCH TO IMPROVE THE PERSONNEL OF 
THE FLEET AND TO DIRECT PUBLIC ATTENTION TO OUR NEEDS AS A SEA POWER 
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ADMIRAL GEORGE DEWEY 


PRESIDENT OF THE GENERAL BOARD WHICH IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE READINESS OF 
NAVY FOR ACTIVE SERVICE AND FOR THE STRATEGY OF ITS OPERATIONS IN WAR 
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THE MARCH 
CONSTABULARY AND RESERVES 


™ | “HE Merchants’ Association of New 

York recently resolved to urge the 

state legislature to establish a con- 
stabulary force similar to the one in Penn- 
sylvania. That organization has time and 
time again spectacularly proved its effi- 
ciency in strikes and riots. A few of its 
troopers restored order in the street car 
strike in Philadelphia that had gotten 
beyond the local police authorities. Aside 
from these extraordinary occasions, the 
constabulary continuously supplies a police 
service in the rural districts which is far 
more effective than the work of local 
authorities. 

The records of the Northwest Mounted 
Police, the Texas Rangers, the Philippine 
Constabulary, and the Pennsylvania 
Mounted Police show plainly that, in all 
climates and among all kinds of people, 
the way to keep the peace in the rural dis- 
tricts is to maintain an efficient mounted 
constabulary. 

In the South such organizations would be 
particularly valuable, because the South 
is chiefly rural. Constabulary forces could: 
keep a strong hand upon the lawless ele- 
ments and not only prevent the ordinary 
crimes, but prevent lynchings as well. 
The advantages of constabulary forces are 
demonstrable by the records of the forces 
in existence. The objections to them are 
also testimony of their effectiveness. La- 
bor unions desiring to win strikes by vio- 
lence are more bitterly opposed to con- 
stabulary than to ordinary police for 
obvious reasons; and other people who fear 
a too perfect reign of order similarly object 
to such forces. 

It is probably true that such a constab- 
ulary could become an instrument of 
corruption as city police forces do, but it 
is significant that none of them has ever 
become so. Nor do the constabulary 
forces interfere with local self-government, 
for the enforcement of law is not a matter 
of local discretion except in places where 
sentiment favors the occasional substitu- 
ing of lynch law for statute law. Other- 
wise the only question is whether enforce- 
ment is to be effective or not. To have 
the law enforced effectively is, of course, 
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not invading any one’s rights or liberties. 
To maintain a high degree of peace and 
order in a rural country of as comparatively 
sparse settlement as the United States, 
constabulary forces offer the most effective 
and cheapest way. 


I] 


The constabulary in Pennsylvania have 
two duties: to act as a continuous rural 
police and to meet emergencies such as 
violent strikes, riots, etc. Pennsylvania 
also maintains one of the best militia or- 
ganizations in the country. Its purpose is 
likewise twofold: to meet internal emer- 
gencies and to protect the state from 
foreign enemies. The constabulary is 
much more effective than the militia in 
riots and similar disturbances. Pennsyl- 
vania is paying for its National Guard, 
then, almost entirely for its other service 
—guarding the Nation. 

In comparison with most other states 
Pennsylvania gets good value for what 
it spends on its militia. Yet there is no 
doubt that the state could furnish as large 
and as effective a body of men ready to 
defend the Nation much more cheaply than 
it does at present. The National Guard is 
trained chiefly in expensive armories built 
on high priced city property. A man who 
serves three years in its ranks will not see 
as much as two months’ service in the field. 
There is hardly a national guardsman in 
the country who has ever seen a modern 
intrenchment. A large proportion of them 
cannot qualify as marksmen. The reason 
for all this is that it is practically impossible 
to train a modern soldier by drilling him 
one night a week in winter in an armory 
and giving him a week’s outdoor service a 
year. A boy who volunteered for six 
months of active service would be a more 
useful soldier three years after that experi- 
ence than the average national guardsman 
finishing a three-year enlistment; and the 
reservist who has served for six months 
would have gotten his military training at 
less cost in time to himself and less cost in 
money to the state. 

These facts are not a criticism of the 
willingness or ability to learn of the Na- 
tional Guard. Many men serve in it at 
great personal sacrifice. But under modern 
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conditions it is true that the taxpayers 
can get better emergency police than the 
National Guard by organizing state con- 
stabulary and better military reserves by 
training volunteers six months cr more in 
the field, and both these may be had for 
less money than the National Guard costs. 


THE TRADE COMMISSION AND 


PUBLIC BUSINESS 


LL business is public. This is the 
A doctrine of the old English common 
law, as Mr. Edward A. Adler has 
recently shown by an article in the Harvard 
Law Review. Under the early English 
common law every man who went into any 
kind of business was supposed to treat 
every customer alike. The very fact that 
he announced himself as prepared to do 
business with the public made his a public 
business. There were no private businesses 
except when, for example, a blacksmith 
worked for the lord of the manor and for 
no one else. Such a blacksmith had a 
private vocation, though it could not 
properly be called a business. 

The courts now do not accept this view. 
They make a distinction between public 
and quasi-public businesses and private 
businesses, but the distinctions are becom- 
ing more and more difficult to draw and of 
less and less importance because by legis- 
lative enactment we are coming nearer and 
nearer to regulating all business regardless 
of whether, under modern court rulings, 
it is public or private. Regulation is 
merely the concrete way of demonstrating 
that all business is public and of public 
concern. The truth is that we have about 
arrived at the same phase in practice that 
the early English courts had, but our 
courts do not yet admit it. 


I] 


The Act under which the new Federal 
Trade Commission will operate practically 
assumes that all business is public, for it 
gives the Commission power to investigate 
and regulate any business, whether it be 
public or private. The aim of this regula- 
_ tion and investigation is to see that compe- 
tition .is fairly carried on. There are a 
good many people who say that none of 
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this regulating activity is worth having 
because it cannot affect the laws of trade, 
which are as fixed as the laws of gravity. 
In some ways it is true that the laws of 
trade are fixed as are the laws of human 
nature. Yet some peoples live under 
monarchies while others live under repub- 
lics. In like manner the economic history 
of England shows periods when prices were 
fixed by the Government, periods of mon- 
opoly, and periods of competition. None 
of these systems is automatic. The ex- 
perience of the last twenty years ought 
to prove clearly to us that under modern 
transportation and corporate conditions 
in this country the second growth of com- 
petition is monoply. The hope of a 
business system which would run itself 
automatically for the public good is nearly 
dead. Without stating it we have nearly 
all reached the idea that all business is 
public and thereby subject to regulation. 
It is nearly a universal opinion that some 
kind of regulation is necessary. We are 
going to be able to watch two kinds simul- 
taneously—the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s regulation of: competition and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s regu- 
lation of what is practically monopoly. 
One commission will only umpire the rules 
of the game of business. The other com- 
mission fixes prices. 


IT] 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
activity is familiar enough. The powers 
of the new Federal Trade Commission are 
not so well known. 

The most important provision of the 
Trade Commission Act is that which de- 
clares that unfair methods of competition 
are unlawful. Whenever the Commission 
has reason to believe that any business is 
using unfair methods of competition, the 
Commission can issue a complaint and the 
offending business will have to show that 
the complaint is unfounded or the Com- 
mission will issue an order to stop the 
methods complained of. An appeal from 
this order can be taken to the Circuit Court 
of Appeals. The advantage to business 
which may be expected from the Com- 
mission’s activities is that the Commission 
may promptly order men to desist from 
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unfair practices, whereas the courts must 
wait until the unfair acts are committed 
and then punish the perpetrators, even 
though their unfair practices were com- 
mitted in all innocence. It is evén possible 
that combinations which might be in 
danger of violating the Sherman Act may 
be submitted to the Commission before 
they are effected, whereas now the only 
way to find out whether certain agreements 
are legal is to risk a fine or imprisonment. 

These activities of the Commission can 
unquestionably facilitate both justice and 
business and save the public much money 
now spent in costly trials. On the other 
hand, if the members of the Commission 
are of a suspicious or picayune nature, 
their powers will enable them to be a use- 
less annoyance to business and cost to the 
Treasury. The Commission has _ large 
discretionary powers and the commis- 
sioners must be men of wide discretion to 
make the most of them. They will have 
a large opportunity to use broad common 
sense for the public good, unhampered by 
legal technicalities. 

Besides the power to restrain unfair 
competition the Commission is authorized 
to carry on the investigating and compiling 
of reports now done by the Bureau of 
Corporations—it is to be hoped more fully 
than that Bureau has been able todo. In 
its investigations the Commission may 
act on its own responsibility or at the re- 
quest of the President, of Congress, or of 
the Attorney-General. It is empowered 
to help the Attorney-General further in 
recommending the readjustments of busi- 
nesses which are violating the anti-trust laws 
and also in watching the operation of dis- 
solution decrees. 

The Trade Commission Act recognizes 
two fundamental facts: that all business is 
public (though it, of course, affects only 
interstate business) and, thereby, subject 
to regulation; and that the courts are too 
slow and cumbersome to handle business 
problems. The Commission is a kind of 
common sense business court without too 
much red tape and delay. The whole 
situation is analogous to the conception of 
business in England generations ago, and 
the Trade Commission is analogous to the 
quick-acting English business court of that 
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same era, which was the “ most expeditious 
court of justice known to the law of Eng- 
land.” 


DEMOCRATS AND PENSIONS 


BOUT 30,000 bills are introduced in 
A every session of Congress, covering 

the numerous and complicated 
interests that affect nearly 100,000,000 
American citizens. Of these 30,000 bills 
only one third, or about 10,000, concern 
the Nation’s larger affairs. The remaining 
two thirds, or 20,000, affect a_ small 
minority—less than 800,000 of the Ameri- 
can people. This minority, however, is 
the most persistent and successful private 
interest in the United States. They are 
chiefly the survivors of a civil war that 
ended fifty years ago. By the aid of their 
20,000 bills, they annually take about 
$174,000,000 out of the Federal Treasury. 
A single measure, passed two years 
ago, increased our pension expenditures 
$25,000,000, and the legislative calendar 
is constantly choked with bills that would 
add still more to the pension budget. The 
veterans of the Civil War are dying at the 
rate of 35,000 a year; one hundred pass 
away every day; of the more than two mil- 
lion men on the Union side, fewer than 
500,000 now survive. The amazing thing 
about our pension system is this rapidly 
decreasing Civil War army and the still 
more rapidly increasing pension expendi- 
ture. We are spending more for pensions 
now than we ever have spent before. 

The historian Lecky, in his ‘“ Democracy 
and Liberty,” argues against democracy 
on the ground that, under this system of 
government, it is the inevitable tendency 
for one section of Society to insert its hands 
into the pockets of the others. He draws 
one illustration for his favorite thesis from 
the American pension system. Whatever 
we may think of his political philosophy, 
there can be no question that his illustra- 
tion is an apt one. For nearly fifty years 
the Republican Party has fostered this 
pension habit, reducing it to a regular 
system of exchanging the old soldier’s vote 
for a free franking privilege on the Federal 
Treasury. Until 1912, all the vicious pen- 
sion laws have been Republican laws. 
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Grover Cleveland’s was the only adminis- 
tration that had set itself against this 
abuse. When the Democrats again se- 
cured possession of the House in 1912, 
therefore, the country expected something 
in the way of areform. Infact, the Demo- 
cratic Party has far outdistanced the Re- 
publican record in pension debauchery. It 
has passed outrageous laws that the Re- 
publicans had refused to put on the statute 
book. Only Republican opposition has 
prevented even more shamefaced raids 
upon the Federal Treasury. In Isaac R. 
Sherwood the Democrats have produced a 
pension fanatic who has no counterpart in 
the long list of Republican war horses. 
Congressman Sherwood’s pension ideas 
are so extreme that even the Grand Army 
of the Republic has denounced them, and 
publicly rapped Mr. Sherwood down when 
he has tried to explain them to their 
gatherings. A single circumstance shows 
the spirit in which he approaches this 
problem. When some one asked Mr. Sher- 
wood where he was to get the money to 
pay the pensions provided for by his bill, 
he formulated this scheme: to reduce 
greatly appropriations for the present 
standing army; to muster out the larger 
part of it; to stop building battleships and 
scrap those that we have; and to end all 
construction work on the Panama Canal. 
If these economies did not furnish money 
enough to pay the “old fellows,” then 
Mr. Sherwood and his associates advo- 
cated bond issues for this patriotic purpose. 
Four years ago the WorLp’s Work 
published a series of articles on this great 
national scandal. Since then much pension 
history has been made. Beginning in the 
March number, therefore, the Wor Lp’s 
Work will take up this subject again, show- 
ing the new abuses for which our new polit- 
ical era is responsible. In this series, as in 
the earlier one, the distinction between de- 
served and undeserved pensions is made 
clear. No one begrudges adequate relief 
‘to the patriots who were disabled in the 
course of real service to the Union. But 
the horde of deserters, ‘bounty jumpers,” 
widows of “broomstick marriages,” and 
other fraudulent pensioners of types too 
numerous to catalogue have no claims upon 
the gratitude of the Nation. They are 
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the worst enemies of the deserving pen- 
sioner, for they trade upon his reputation 
to prey upon the source of his earned relief. 


THE FREEDOM OF THE SEA 


HE President has sent to the British 
Government a plain, friendly state- 
ment of what we consider our com- 

mercial rights as a neutral nation. We do 
not expect our merchants to send goods to 
Germany, Austria, or Turkey which may 
be used by the armies of those nations 
against the Allies except at the sender’s 
risk. On the other hand we do expect 
to continue to trade with nations not at 
war without undue interference. Without 
question the British Government agrees 
with our general theory. The difficulties 
arise in practice. It is easy for a British 
blockading fleet to be so careful that no oil 
or copper from the United States reaches 
Germany through Denmark or Italy that 
very little reaches even these countries. 
It is easy to see the British Admiralty’s 
point of view. It is supposed to keep 
copper from reaching Germany. If copper 
goes to Denmark, for example, and a few 
miles away over the German border copper 
is worth twice as much as it is in Denmark, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the copper 
will move. Yet we cannot accept even 
such a reasonable suspicion as a basis for 
the crippling of our trade, for if we did we 
should have no trade left with any neutral 
country which borders on Germany, Aus- 
tria, or Turkey. 

Again, we admit the right of a country 
at war to search ships to see if there is 
contraband aboard, especially since several 
innocent looking cotton cargoes for Ger- 
many have been found to conceal large 
quantities of copper, which is very necessary 
for.the German armies. Yet this right of 
search is very distasteful and may be made 
exceedingly burdensome. 

It is, then, the practices of the British 
Admiralty and of the American shippers 
which present a problem to the two Govern- 
ments to settle. The general theory of 
contraband is admitted on both sides, but 
the specific practices are troublesome, for 
it is as difficult to tell what is “clear and 
conclusive” proof of the ultimate hostile 























destination of a cargo as it is to tell cer- 
tainly what kind of agreements are con- 
trary to the Sherman Act. 

Yet there is every reason for the two 
governments to use all haste in settling 
what the British warships can do and what 
they cannot do, not only for the sake of 
our commerce but because the freedom of 
the sea and its commercial rights are sub- 
jects upon which the people of both coun- 
tries are particularly sensitive. 


ALL-AMERICAN FINANCE 


HE invitation of the United States 
Government to the ministers of 
finance and the leading bankers 
of the other American republics to confer 
on financial relations is a very happy move 
toward a practical Pan Americanism of 
intercommunication. If a representative 
group accept the invitation great good 
may come of this meeting, for a few days 
of personal conference will produce more 
workable plans than months of long-dis- 
tance discussion. Even in dealing with a 
country so familiar to us financially as 
England, Sir George Paish’s visit proved 
that face-to-face consultation can be effec- 
tive where other means fail. With the 
finances of the other American republics 
we are less familiar than we are with Eng- 
lish finances, and the proposed conference 
should, therefore, be even more valuable. 
There is, first of all, one great task for this 
conference to do—to create a dollar ex- 
change in South America. The trade 
between North and South America would 
be greatly helped if there were a volume 
of South American credit here and a vol- 
ume of North American credit there, 
enough so that if any man in either place 
should wish to exchange an amount owed 
him on the other continent into the money 
of his own country he could find some one 
to make the exchange for him at a reason- 
able rate. Some very encouraging be- 
ginnings toward a dollar exchange have 
been made already. It is no longer true 
that there are no branches of our banks 
in South America. Yet it is true that what 
has been done is only a very small be- 
ginning. 
Trade follows capital, certain kinds of 
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trade particularly. The country that fi- 
nances a railroad in South America is 
likely to supply the rails and locomotives. 
Whether or not we can invest any capital 
in South America is another question which 
the conference should help to clear up. 
One thing is certain. Practically every 
country on the southern continent is in 
great need of capital and during this time 
of their greatest need their normal supply 
from Europe is much impaired. 

There is now an opportunity for a real 
Pan Americanism of intercourse and un- 
derstanding. The proposed financial con- 
ference can be made most serviceable. 


EXTENDING THE MONROE DOC- 
TRINE TO THE FAR EAST 


LTHOUGH we have entangling 

A alliances with no other nations we 

have many interests and responsi- 

bilities abroad—more, perhaps, than most 
of us realize. 

It is of great concern to us whether Nic- 
aragua, Haiti, Mexico, and the Philippines 
can govern themselves. We are at present 
pursuing a policy of belief in the first three. 
We have had marines in Nicaragua, cus- 
toms officers in Haiti, and an expeditionary 
force in Mexico in an effort to bolster up 
their efforts to govern themselves. In the 
Philippines, of course, we have the reins 
of government in our own hands, but the 
Jones bill, already passed by the House 
and endorsed by the President in his 
message, promises in its preamble to give 
the Filipinos independence as soon as a 
stable government is established. This is 
an old promise made by Republicans and 
Democrats alike but it seems to have a 
more definite and immediate meaning 
when accompanied by the provisions of 
the Jones bill than it has had before. 

If the Philippines are to have indepen- 
dence it is likely to be an independence 
similar to that of Cuba, which is free to do 
as it likes so long as conditions there do not 
become intolerable. And the United 
States is the judgeof thetolerableness of the 
conditions, for under the Monroe Doctrine 
we are opposed to any European Power’s 
meddling in Cuban affairs. Almost the 
same condition holds toward Mexico, 
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Nicaragua, and Haiti. In the last analysis 
our fleet protects them from European 
aggression but at the same time we set 
ourselves up as judges of whether inter- 
vention is necessary and assume the re- 
sponsibility for it if it is. 

Europe and Asia have accepted the Mon- 
roe Doctrine so far as it touches Central 
America and the Caribbean. They will- 
ingly drop upon our shoulders the respon- 
sibilities of this region which is near to us. 

Whether the extension of the Monroe 
Doctrine to the Philippines will be as ac- 
ceptable to the rest of the world or as easily 
fulfilled on our part is doubtful. Granting 
the Filipinos independence and the pro- 
tection of our fleet is extending the Monroe 
Doctrine to them. The Filipinos have not 
thought enough of liberty to gain it for 
themselves, they have produced no na- 
tional leaders, they are not a homogeneous 
people. To stand back of their indepen- 
dent attempts at self-government is a 
greater risk than standing back of Mexico 
or Nicaragua, and it is a risk in a far more 
dangerous part of the world—in the un- 
settled Far East, far from our proper 
sphere of influence instead of practically 
within our own waters. 

If we hold the Philippines ourselves, at 
least we can maintain conditions that will 
not invite foreign complications. But if 
we do not wish to do that, it seems an un- 
necessary risk to give them their indepen- 
dence and our fleet. 


A SPANISH EDITION OF “THE 


WORLD’S WORK” 


BOUT the time this issue of the 
A Worvp’s Work comes into the 
hands of its readers, a Spanish 
edition of the magazine will be in the mails, 
bound for South America. This Spanish 
edition is another small link in the chain 
of events that is bringing nearer a full 
understanding between this country and 
our neighbors south of the Canal. It grew 
out of the issue of the WorLD’s Work for 
last December, which was devoted almost 
wholly to our diplomatic and commercial 
relations with South America. The pub- 
lication of that number revealed such an 
eager desire among American manufac- 
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turers to open up the channels of informa- 
tion and personal communication with 
Latin America that the suggestion was 
made that the magazine should be trans- 
lated into Spanish and distributed among 
representative business men of the South- 
ern Republics. This suggestion was acted 
upon, and new articles and illustrations 
were added to adapt the magazine more 
fully to its mission of strengthening the 
growing sense of mutuality between the 
two hemispheres. With the codperation 
of half a hundred of the largest business 
houses in the United States, a special 
edition is now being printed and will reach 
most of the leading business men of South 
America during March. 

This event is significant far beyond the 
curious interest of the fact that it is prob- 
ably the first time that an American maga- 
zine of general circulation has appeared in 
a Spanish translation. Its importance lies 
in the proof it affords that American busi- 
ness men have now reached the point where 
they are justified in entering the channels 
of world trade on a large scale. The tariff 
wall that made necessary an intensive cul- 
tivation of the home market is down; and 
the world war has thrown upon America 
the duty of engaging in export trade. This 
opportunity finds America at least partly 
prepared to make the things the world 
wants; but it finds us almost without ac- 
quaintances among the foreign peoples 
who wish to buy from us and almost wholly 
ignorant of the customs and needs of inter- 
national commerce. That is, it so finds 
most of us—practically all except the 
largest manufacturers. 

Henceforward, therefore, among the 
most important things we shall be doing 
for twenty years or more will be to learn 
about each other and to get acquainted 
with each other. It was as a step in this 
direction that the Spanish edition of the 
Wor _p’s Work was printed. Other steps 
along the same path, such as the recent 
placing of the $15,000,000 loan to the 
Argentine Nation through a syndicate of 
American bankers, are signs of the earn- 
estness with which the peoples of North 
and South America are striving to put 
their new relationships to mutually help- 
ful practical use. 































A SIMPLE RECIPE FOR ANXIOUS 


INVESTORS 


WESTERN merchant complains 
about what he calls the “dis- 
concerting unwillingness” of 
bankers and other qualified 
financial folk to commit them- 

selves definitely on the investment outlook. 
In a recent letter to the WorLD’s Work, 
this merchant explained that he had been 
engaged for several weeks in seeking, from 
a number of carefully considered sources, 
professional advice about the investment 
of some personal funds, which just by 
chance he had withheld from the market 
last July before there were any indications 
that serious financial trouble lay ahead. 
Since the trouble began, he said he had 
found himself taking more genuine interest 
than ever before in the fundamentals of 
investment, but had become rather hope- 
lessly confused in trying to fathom the 
mysteries of the influences controlling the 
market movements of securities. He had 
followed as closely as his business affairs 
would permit the progression of events in 
the American investment markets since 
the initial shock of the war that had made 
possible, first, the removal of the embargo 
on dealings in all securities of the unlisted 
variety, and then the gradual lessening of 
the restraint in which the market for listed 
securities had been held for so many weeks. 
He had seen, as one result of more hopeful 
business conditions generally, the develop- 
ment of a nation-wide investment demand 
of distinctly encouraging proportions. 
And he acknowledged that when he dis- 
covered the operation of the familiar old 
law of demand and supply beginning to 
show itself in marked-up prices for repre- 
sentative securities of all types, his impulse 
had been to make his investment at once, 
lest he fail to find another equally favorable 
opportunity to get high return with safety. 
But he had decided finally that, before 
getting down to a consideration of particu- 
lar securities, it would be prudent to test 
his own conclusions about the investment 
period in which he found himself by a little 





real banking discrimination. Accordingly, 
he had written to several members of the 
bond profession of the highest standing, 
introducing himself as a prospective in- 
vestor, but explaining that he especially 
desired, first of all, to know whether, in 
their judgment, the prices of well known, 
high grade bonds had touched the limit 
of depreciation, or nearly so. 

The merchant was impressed, if not con- 
vinced, by the close resemblance which the 
bankers’ long replies bore to one another. 
All these replies came down substantially 
to this: 

Bonds, as well as every other form of 
fixed interest-bearing security, were, even 
before the outbreak of the war, much lower 
in price than they had been in a good many 
years. This, according to the economists, 
was because interest rates the world over 
had been advancing for a long time as a 
result of the rising costs of living, the in- 
creasing production of gold, the growth 
of extravagance of all kinds, and, as was 
now being so grimly emphasized, the lock- 
ing up, unproductively, by the nations of 
Europe of vast amounts of capital in mili- 
tary and naval armaments. War time 
prices, therefore, were manifestly, and in 
an exceptional degree, in the discriminating 
investor’s favor. It was, of course, a fair 
question what might be expected to happen 
when the time came for Europe to begin 
to draw upon the world’s supply of capital 
for means wherewith to rebuild her de- 
molished cities and revive her prostrate 
industries. Eventually, the money and 
investment markets here would without 
doubt have this demand to reckon with. 
But if an additional lift were thus to be 
given to interest rates in general, might 
not the fact that this country’s position 
throughout the great war had made it 
stand out in striking contrast as a pecu- 
liarly safe haven for investment funds 
offset that influence to a great extent? 

At first, the merchant said, this discus- 
sion of his question had seemed academic 
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and beyond his comprehension. But it 
had proved otherwise, after all. He now 


understood that what the bankers were 
driving at was simply that, when condi- 
tions existed which made money scarce, 
and thus increased the cost of the things 
bond owners have to buy, they naturally 
insist upon paying less for their bonds, 
since their coupons call only for fixed 
amounts; and that it seemed probable 
such conditions would be brought about 
here, when the Europeans began to with- 
draw their large investments in American 
securities to get money to use at home for 
reconstruction purposes. 

The merchant thought it a pity, however, 
that apparently no experienced and trust- 
worthy banker could be found who was 
willing to express anything like a positive 
opinion about the extent to which the 
American markets were likely to be affected 
in this way, or when the effects would 
probably begin to be felt. His complaint 
was that, in his endeavor to make the most 
of the opportunities of an unprecedented 
state of affairs in the investment markets, 
he had encountered perplexities which he 
had not reckoned on. He was disap- 
pointed with his counselors. 

This episode is related here for two 
reasons: First, because it affords the 
opportunity of emphasizing the fact that 
the conditions in the security markets of 
the world that have been brought about 
by the war have been so foreign to the 
experience of bankers everywhere that 
nothing short of the possession of some 
occult faculty could possibly enable any one 
to foresee clearly their ultimate effects. 
And second, because it makes it timely to 
suggest for the benefit of investors— 
especially those whose temperaments, like 
that of the Western merchant, incline them 
to the more or less vain hope of being able 
always to buy at the bottom of the market 
—a method of employing funds that is 
likely to afford them the best peace-of- 
mind insurance. 

For such investors—as, indeed, for all 
who find difficulty from any cause in re- 
garding with complacency the fluctuations 
in the market prices of securities that are 
inevitable, even in normal times—nothing 
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can be recommended more confidently 
than securities of the short-term variety. 
Fortunately, in this category the range of 
choice is wide enough to satisfy every kind 
of individual investment taste, both in 
class and in quality. 

There is, to begin with, the fundamen- 
tally staple income security, the direct 
first mortgage on real property, not often 
referred to as a short-term investment, yet 
on the average running for not more than 
five years. There are the widely known 
bonds secured by first mortgage on real 
property, issued in serial form, usually 
with annual maturities extending over a 
period of ten to fifteen years; municipal 
bonds and railroad equipment trusts, each 
class with anextraordinary record for safety, 
also running in series, but with maturing 
instalments of principal extending over 
somewhat longer periods of time; the old 
established—frequently underlying—bonds 
of the railroad, industrial, and public utility 
classes, of limited supply, but usually 
obtainable in odd lots by intelligent inquiry 
in the market as they approach the end 
of their allotted span of life; and finally, 
débenture and collateral notes, such as 
have been issued so extensively in late 
years by corporations of all classes at times 
when, for one reason or another, their fi- 
nancial requirements could not be met by 
the sale of the more permanent form of 
obligation. 

Of these various classes of short-term 
securities, the direct mortgage, the first 
mortgage real estate bond, and the serial 
municipal issue are practicable only for 
the investor for income who wishes pri- 
marily to be immune from all excitement 
of the market-place. In buying such se- 
curities, the investor may keep his capital 
at all times within reasonably easy reach, 
even though he cannot have free market- 
ability. As for the remaining classes, they 
make up a somewhat specialized but in- 
creasingly important department of the 
market, catering to both institutional and 
individual demand for investments of 
liquid form. They will fluctuate in price, 
but always within narrow limits, provided, 
of course, they are backed up by solid se- 
curity or by unblemished credit. 























DIPLOMACY OUR FIRST LINE OF 


DEFENSE 


SOME DANGERS OF OUR LACK OF A DEFINITE FOREIGN POLICY AND THE AGGRES- 
SIVE IMPLICATIONS OF SOME DIPLOMATIC POSITIONS INTO WHICH WE HAVE 
DRIFTED—THE NEED FOR AN AWAKENING OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
TO A SENSE OF THEIR CONDITION AS A WORLD POWER 


BY 


W. MORTON FULLERTON 


(AUTHOR OF "PROBLEMS OF POWER”’ ETC.) 


E ARE only four full 
moons on the hither side 
of the most monstrous 
cataclysm that has ever 
befallen human soci- 

ety. Yet, in the middle of July, 1914, 
so tranquil were all the political seismo- 
graphs in Europe that statesmen and 
crowned heads were joyously planning 
for their annual outings at Vichy, Hom- 
burg, Aix, and the North Sea Fiords. That 
the world-war which had been maturing 
since 1904, the date of the Franco-British 
Entente, would come before 1917, every 
one of the gentlemen so peacefully packing 
their trunks for a quiet holiday in the mid- 
summer of 1914 knew full well. But, 
meanwhile, they had the firm conviction 
that they could look forward to at least 
one agreeable autumn, the bright days 
just ahead of them in 1914. 

Two weeks later the world saw—what it 
saw! The European continent was de- 
filed under its inhabitants. The very 
earth seemed to reel to and fro like a 
drunkard. The moon was confounded 
and the sun ashamed. Louvain and 
Malines and Dinant were in ashes. An 
entire nation had been, not carried away 
into exile to the waters of Babylon, but 
hunted from its soil toward an asylum ina 
friendly land by the waters of the British 
Channel. The Great Powers of the West- 
ern Hemisphere looked on, pitying and 
aghast, but silent, and magnificently neu- 
tral. They maintained the classical im- 
partiality of Pilate. A few weeks later 
the Head of the State of the greatest of 
them all published his annual Message 





to Congress; and in calm and beautiful 
accents he said, speaking of the United 
States of North America: 


We are at peace with all the world. Noone 
who speaks counsel based on fact or drawn from 
a just and candid interpretation of realities 
can say that there is reason to fear that from 
any quarter our independence or the integrity 
of our territory is threatened. Dread of the 
power of any other nation we are incapable of. 
We are not jealous of rivalry in the fields of 
commerce or of any other peaceful achieve- 
ment. We mean to live our own lives as we will; 
but we mean also to let live. We are indeed a 
true friend to all the nations of the world, be- 
cause we threaten none, covet the possessions 
of none, desire the overthrow of none. Our 
friendship can be accepted and is accepted 
without reservation, because it is offered in a 
spirit and for a purpose which no one need ever 
question or suspect. Therein lies our greatness. 


In the late autumn of 1910 the German 
Emperor and Empress paid a visit to the 
King and Queen of the Belgians at Brussels. 
In reply to King Albert’s toast William II 
said: 


The splendid reception which your Majesties 
and the Belgian people have accorded us in this 
glorious capital has profoundly touched us, 
and it makes our gratitude the more cordial 
that we see in this reception the expression of 
the close ties which connect not only our 
families but also our peoples. It is with the 
friendliest sympathy that I and all Germany 
watch the stupendous success which has been 
vouchsafed to the untiring energy of the Bel- 
gian people in every branch of commerce and 
industry. Belgium’s trade embraces 
the whole world, and it is in the peaceful labors 
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of civilization that Germans and Belgians 
everywhere meet. We are filled with equal 
admiration by the cultivation of ideal interests, 
in which Belgium’s poets and artists have 
achieved so eminent a place. May the rela- 
tions of confidence and friendly neighborliness, 
of which the negotiations between our govern- 
ments recently furnished so welcome a proof, 
be drawn ever closer! May welfare and bless- 
ing be shed by your Majesties’ reign upon your 
Royal house and upon your people! That is 
my desire, which springs from the depths of my 
heart. Hurrah for their Majesties, the King 
and Queen of the Belgians! 


| had not forgotten this toast, when, 
invited to deliver a lecture at the Thédtre 
Michel in Paris, in February three years 
later—under the auspices of the France- 
Amerique Committee, on “The Future of 
the Relations of France and the United 
States and the Panama Canal”—I, never- 
theless, ventured to combat, in the follow- 
ing terms, an agitation then attracting 
some attention in England in favor of the 
neutralization of the Caribbean Sea. 
“Belgium,” I said—just eighteen months 
before the great war—“ Belgium is neu- 
tralized, but nothing will prevent any one 
of the three Continental Powers that would 
be brought into collision in case of war be- 
tween Germany and England from tearing 
up the Treaty of 1839 and using Belgian 
territory for their strategic ends—nothing 
save the ability of the Belgians themselves 
to protect their frontiers. Belgium has 
slowly come to realize this, and is now 
increasing her armed strength with a 
patriotic haste which might well be a lesson 
to the North Americans. Thus, neutral- 
ization of the Caribbean on paper is so 
much waste of time. Real neutralization 
of that Sea, in the only sense in which the 
word becomes of the slightest interest to 
the world, and above all to Washington, 
means the power of policing it, and the 
United States of North America cannot 
police it alone. Somebody must help her. 
The ideal would be that a Pan American 
union, comprising the United States of 
North America and all the States of South 
America, should impose a Pax Americana 
in the Western Hemisphere. This is the 
dream of Mr. John Barrett, the director- 
general of the Pan American Union. But 
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it is a dream, the realization of which the 
diplomatic activity of the United States 
during the last ten years has, after all, 
not done very much to foster. The tone 
of the South American press shows more 
and more that ‘Interests’ at Washington 
are held to be in opposition to the ‘In- 
terests’ of Bogota, Caracas, Rio de Janeiro, 
Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Valparaiso, 
Lima, and Quito. A Pax Americana is, 
moreover, a dream which the fact of the 
opening of the Panama Canal, making 
East and West one, is to render as difficult 
as is a Pax Europeana. All the States of 
the Americas will have to conform their 
ideal to the positive principle now govern- 
ing world-politics, that of the balance of 
power, and the American State which will 
be first called upon to recognize that 
principle is the United States of North 
America. The question for the United 
States to-day is, ‘Who shall help me to 
police the Caribbean: shall it be the 
Triple Alliance, or shall it be the Triple 
Entente?’ To put the question is to 
answer it. To develop before an audience 
like the present the set of reasons why the 
United States, having to act and having 
to choose, is bound to make the Triple a 
Quadruple Entente, would put me in the 
ridiculous light of the classic peddler 
trying to sell his owls in Athens.” 

The truth of history obliges me to recall 
that when I gave expression to this pro- 
phetic passage, more than two years ago— 
in the presence of several competent 
diplomatists, including the eminent juris- 
consult, Dr. David Jayne Hill, our late 
Ambassador to Germany —1! was aware 
that Baron de Broqueville, the Belgian 
Prime Minister, had just stated secretly to 
a Committee of the Belgian Chamber, 
whom he was urging to raise the mobilizable 
total of their country’s armed force to 
340,000 men, that the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs and he were “on a volcano.” 

The “volcano” has now burst; and it 
has burst in conditions which give, per- 
haps, to my warnings and affirmations of 
two years ago a peculiar opportuneness 
at this hour. At all events, let us stop to 
congratulate the King of the Belgians on 
the possession of a Minister so far-sighted 
as M. de Broqueville. 

















II] 


The average Cis-Atlantic observer of the 
great war in Europe may have his sym- 
pathies and his intelligence deeply engaged 
in the spectacle of the national plight of 
this or that one of the European States. 
His real sympathies are bound to be with 
his own people. An American man, as 
Mr. Wilson has done well to remind us, 
must, before all, think first as an American 
citizen. It is, indeed, for the Americans 
of the United States of North America 
perhaps the sole really impressive teaching 
of the great war that that war has suddenly 
put ringingly, articulately, before them, 
questions which certain incidents of late 
years had only been, not very clearly, 
mumbling: “Is the United States, after 
all, a nation?” “If the Americans of the 
United States of North America are a 
nation, are they behaving as if they were 
aware of it?” All the great events which 
have been taking place in Europe since 
the two Balkan wars have been crises in 
the lives of nations. The great war is a 
grand collision of nations. The vicissi- 
tudes of national development may be so 
complex that when, in the several ex- 
pansive tendencies of the nations, they 
reciprocally clash, it may be very difficult 
to define with any unison just why what 
has taken place has occurred. But there 
is always utter agreement as to the fact 
of the collision itself. Is this truth merely 
another case under the general law of 
gravitation? And is the United States of 
North America really an exception to 
that general law, one of the instances that 
we must excipere, take out, in order to 
“prove” that general ruleP Most Ameri- 
cans of the United States of North America 
have, no doubt, long and complacently 
thought so. Can they think so any 
longer? 

The answer to these questions might be 
sought, and, as I believe, found, even in a 
priori researches in historic psychology, 
but they can. be reached more quickly 
through considerations of general politics, 
by the pragmatic, characteristically Ameri- 
can, fashion of putting two and two to- 
gether just before it is too late. Many 
things that have befallen the North 
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American United States in the last twenty 
years have shown her pretty clearly— 
but the present war now comes to drive 
the hints well home—that, whether we 
like it or not, we are all, as self-conscious 
nations, part of a vast world-system. 
Groups and sub-groups of nations are 
curiously revolving round one another in 
orbits and with gyrations that recall the 
system of cycles and epicycles imagined 
by the old astronomers. The force of the 
reciprocal pulls has given rise to a state 
of things known as the balance of power. 
The balance of power is never stable, be- 
cause the size and direction of the various 
national entities are constantly changing. 
Do the inhabitants of the Western Hemis- 
phere belong to some remote and happy 
region of their own? Viewed in the light 
of the general situation just stated, and 
of the bursting bombs of the European 
battlefields, what is becoming of the prob- 
lem of the future of the North American 
United States? Above all, what is be- 
coming of that future when it is con- 
templated in connection with the shifting 
of the nations of the European Powers? 
Nationalism is the self-conscious struggle 
of a people to maintain its integrity when 
it is exposed to the gravitative attraction 
of a powerful neighbor or neighbors. 
National spirit is manifested only when 
nationality is menaced. National spirit 
withers when lack of international pres- 
sure makes tangible frontiers futile. Inter- 
est alone, not sentiment, ties nations 
together. But it ties nothing if there are 
no national interests to be tied. On the 
other hand, common interests and geog- 
raphy are the sole creators of nations. 


IV 


Take the still pending affair of Wash- 
ington’s dispute with Mexico. Whatever 
any one may think about President 
Wilson’s conception of his responsibility 
in dealing with the problem of Mexico’s 
relations with the United States of North 
America, no one can deny that that policy 
seriously disturbed the great interests of 
the European nations. Yet, those nations 
watched the conduct of this business by 
the Chief Magistrate of the North Ameri- 
can United States with a quite unwonted, 
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a positively long-suffering, deference. If 
this be true, what can be the reason? It 
can only be because the really interested 
Powers nevertheless did not regard them- 
selves as interested enough to be seriously 
“interested” diplomatically. On the part 
of self-respecting States an attitude like 
this seems altogether anomalous. It is, 
indeed, an exception. The silence of 
Europe was, in itself, a sanction of the 
peculiar claim implied in the North Ameri- 
can President’s intervention. in Mexico. 
That claim was that his action, whatever 
else it might be, was a rightecus and wise 
application of a principle known as the 
Monroe Doctrine. Throughout all Wash- 
ington’s dealings with Mexico, in fact, 
Europe, as a whole, repressed its profound 
irritation at the embarrassment caused it 
by Washington diplomacy. Europe hardly 
ventured, indeed, to express even semi- 
officially its positive conviction, which 
was that there had been wanton infringe- 
ment by Washington of Mexican 
sovereignty. It made no “representation” 
constituting a pressure on the Washington 
Government. Europe, in fact, went so 
far as to give Washington the benefit of the 
doubt as to the wisdom of solving Mexican 
matters by just those methods that Presi- 
dent Wilson adopted toward President 
Huerta; for, however obvious appeared 
to be the absurdity of these methods, 
Europe could not really believe that so 
interesting, yet, what was, for it, so in- 
comprehensible, a policy was not justified 
by facts known, at all events, to the North 


American Government. Europe,  al- 
though both grievously injured and 


strangely mystified, yet outwardly main- 
tained an attitude of singular respect 
toward Washington, a self-restraint that 
was the counterpart of that “watchful 
waiting” which President Wilson in- 
dulged in after he had created so sur- 
prisingly and, as Europe held, so needlessly, 
a Mexican question. 

Now, this attitude adopted by Europe 
against all its immediate interests was a 
proof of the fact that it had already learned 
to put on the Monroe Doctrine all the 
value—however imprecise—ascribed to it 
by the Americans. Although never for- 
mally recognized by it as a binding instru- 
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ment of international law or public right, 
the Monroe Doctrine, as the attitude of 
Europe showed, had really come to be 
taken as binding, and was being treated 
as such—but the Americans themselves 
were not to be allowed to be its sole inter- 
preters. Europe was quick to see the 
ossible advantages for it of letting the 
North American United States carry to 
the extreme limit of their applicability 
all the claims implied in her great pre- 
tension. If really the North American 
United States was so altruistically in- 
clined to do all their American work for 
the Europeans, thus relieving them of all 
responsibility for good government in the 
larger portion of the Western Hemisphere, 
the news was, no doubt, almost too good to 
be true, but why should Europe complain? 

Europe has not complained. Indeed, 
so little has Europe complained, that all 
its actions go to indicate that it would 
think it a real convenience if Washington 
would give, and continue to give, to the 
Monroe Doctrine as imperial and cate- 
gorical a form as possible. The feeling 
of Europe—and, indeed, of the Far East, 
as is the upshot of Japan’s treatment of 
the immigration problem—is distinctly 
this: if the Monroe Doctrine did not exist 
it would positively be worth while to 
invent it; and this is turning the tables 
upon the North Americans of the United 
States with almost a vengeance. 

There are many things to be said about 
such a fact as this. But on one point 
with regard to it, at all events, there can 
be only a consensus of opinion. It is, in 
any case, an anachronistic fact. Here 
we all are living in an epoch in which 
mechanical inventions and _ world-trade 
have brought about such a stratification 
of class interests as to threaten the very 
bases of nationalism, and, indeed, to have 
given certain thinkers the illusion, the 
“Great Illusion,” that war was improbable, 
indeed, almost impossible. Yet half the 
world observes to the other half: “We 
want neither your military aid nor your 
counsel in dealing with matters in our 
portion of the planet”; while this other 
half retorts: “You really couldn’t do us 
a greater kindness than to inform us that 
the half-of-the-world where you live is 





























your own intangible half.’ This is the 
revelation of a state of things obviously 
so unusual that no American either of 
North or South America can afford to 
neglect to meditate on its consequences. 
Such, however, is the situation. Such 
are the claims which the North American 
United States has been haughtily and 
heedlessly—oh, 1 do not say wisely or 
unwisely !—affirming and clamoring to 
the non-Americans to recognize; and now 
that the European has taken them at their 
word, now that he acquiesces in their views 
beyond their wildest dreams, they sud- 
denly awake to the fact that the gift he 
proffers is, if not enveloped in perfidious 
wrappings, at all events a gift that entails 
grave obligations. But the peculiar Ameri- 
can idealism, the domestic preoccupations 
of the North American people, above all 
their magnificently convenient isolation, 
combined to lure them rapidly and blindly 
on to the brink of what was bound to be 
for them a new world epoch—to the abyss, 
let us say, of the Caribbean—without 
giving them the time to take adequate 
precautions. For the last ten years any 
observer trained in the frequentation of 
political facts had only to view the horizon, 
in his mind’s eye, from the heights above 
Culebra, to descry a new destiny in store 
for the people between the Gulf and the 
Great Lakes, and, at the same time, to 
contemplate with dismay so many mil- 
lions of men nobly whiling away the hours 
in humanitarian dreams, conceived with, 
oh, so little knowledge of human nature, 
and none of national forces throughout the 
world! A great nation engaged in the 
construction of a canal at Panama, yet 
making no effort to transform its lacka- 
daisical, capricious, and irresponsible ways 
in foreign business into a methodical, self- 
conscious foreign policy, expressive of its 
reflecting, well-reasoned conception of its 
destiny as a World Power, has been, and 
remains, the wonder of the world. The 
problems of the United States of North 
America can no longer remain parochial. 
The United States of North America will 
be less and less able to mind its own busi- 
ness. The formula of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, idle as the words of King Canute 
forbidding the advance of the sea, even 
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now rings hollow in the breeze sweeping 
over the Caribbean. National isolation 
is for the North American United States 
an impossible ideal. 

These are truths which required no 
difficulties with Mexico for their demon- 
stration. But the provisional solution 
given to that extraordinary difficulty by 
the Congress of Niagara was so instructive 
in its revolutionary character that these 
truths are now strikingly reinforced. Rep- 
resentatives of three Great Powers, Wash- 
ington’s next-door neighbors in the South 
American Continent, helped to pull the 
North Americans of the United States out 
of the blind alley into which they had 
penetrated. From this blind alley there 
was no issue, and at its farther end there 
was only a trap door between Washington 
and perdition. Arm-in-arm with Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Chile, the United States 
of North America retraced her steps to the 
light of day, where she provisionally 
stretched herself out for a rest in the sun. 
What had really happened was that the 
North Americans had made of the banner 
of the Monroe Doctrine a_ bandanna 
handkerchief to wipe their anxious brows. 

Now, I do not say that that was not a 
fortunate event. There are some who 
think it so. There is notably my friend, 
Mr. Charles Sherrill, as distinguished an 
agent as Washington has ever sent to a 
South American diplomatic post. I do 
not discuss the wisdom or the imprudence 
of the solution of inviting, or allowing to 
rally, to the aid of Washington three rival 
South American Powers, in order to help 
the Washington Government elegantly 
out of a difficulty for which those Powers 
were in no wise responsible, but by which 
they might conceivably profit. All that 
need be said for the moment is simply 
this: By the fact of the codperation with 
Washington of three great South American 
States for the settlement of a matter like 
the Mexican question the Monroe Doctrine 
is no longer what it was, and the North 
Americans of the United States have 
suffered that Doctrine to be prodigiously 
altered without themselves having had 
any systematic or witting scheme for 
its readjustment. The Congress of Ni- 
agara was an event big with the gravest 
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consequences. The solution of Niagara 
marks an epoch and the South Americans 
know it. With a far finer political sense 
than is habitually discernible north of 
Galveston—ah, the insidious astuteness 
of Latin diplomacy! ah, the beauty of a 
fine combinazione!—the South Americans 
have marked this event at its full suggestive 
value; and what was done by the mere 
fact of the International Convention of 
Niagara cannot be undone. Niagara will 
have been one of the important stages 
on the march of the development of the 
United States of North America as a World 
Power. 

And now comes the great European war, 
in which are succeeding one another inci- 
dent after incident that reveal at last, even 
to the most indifferent, the prudent fore- 
sight of the few who cried to the Washing- 
ton Government, “‘Cassandra!’’ Our vast 
planet is suddenly shrunk to the dimensions 
of an asteroid. The products of the sea- 
bearing trade of the American North 
Atlantic ports are rotting on the wharves; 
American contraband of war is doomed to 
pillage or to Davy Jones’s locker. A 
neutral Power, the United States of North 
America, is still obliged to suffer the counter 
shocks of a world in arms. The heedless 
action of a wireless telegraphist or of a 
ship-owner may create an _ international 
incident. For the first time in a ‘hundred 
years, in the region of the Great Lakes, 
and at the heads of the bridges of the 
Canadian frontier, sentinels challenge 
travelers from the south with a, “Who 
goes there!’”’ ~German warships take 
shelter in the Galapagos Islands—which 
Ecuador has always refused to cede to the 
United States, though they are the Heligo- 
land of its southwestern shore line—and 
it is to Washington that England com- 
plains! France and England suspect Ger- 
man wireless stations of operating in some 
Colombian jungle, and with the same old 
patient deference that they have all along 
displayed, while their private and public 
fortune is being rifled by Mexican bandits, 
they ask what the North Americans mean 
to do about it. Verily, the prestige of the 
Monroe Doctrine is immense, and it would 
seem as if the only treaties that stand a 
likelihood of not suffering the fate of the 
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luckless Belgian “scrap of paper” are 
those that are not signed, those that 
positively cannot be broken because 
positively they do not exist! 

Yet, if the Monroe Doctrine is so useful 
a convention for Europe, what do all those 
typical incidents show that it is for the two 
Americas? How can Washington use it, 
without misusing it? Or, if Washington 
does not intend to use it, why cherish in 
any of its neighbors the illusion that, to 
it, the Doctrine is still of any use? Where, 
in the negative treatment habitually ap- 
plied to all these matters, is there any sign 
that the people of the United States of 
North America are aware of their destiny 
as a World Power? And if ever they do seek 
to discover for such incidents an affirma- 
tive solution, where is there any proof 
that the solution chosen is a case under any 
general law of national policy? At all 
events, each fresh shock to the North 
American public that brings home to them 
the reality, at last, of the fact which most 
of them believed inconceivable, to wit, 
their obligation to conform to the habits 
and ways of the rest of the world, at what- 
ever loss of the “American idealism,’’ is 
only, as it were, the straw that shows the 
way the wind is blowing; but the wind is 
not chance shreds of the great whirlwind 
of the war—it is in reality the wind that 
any seer knew full well was about to blow 
through the great cutting of the Culebra. 
And the wind is no longer a gentle zephyr, 
but a stiff breeze making from south to 
north, blowing through the Canal into the 
Caribbean, where it meets all the air 
currents started in Europe by the war. 
If, during the years since the war with 
Spain, the North Americans had been 
strenuously meditating on their position in 
the world they would have known better 
what they were thinking when the chief 
nations of South America—still pursuing 
the precedent of the fatal Congress of 
Niagara—thrust upon Washington, just 
the other day, the dread responsibility of 
accepting or rejecting their offer of co6per- 
ation in such a thorny business as negotia- 
tion with the belligerent Powers of Europe 
for the exclusion of the latter’s warships 
from the waters of the two Americas. 

This latest incident is one to which no 


























American of the United States of North 
America can lend too great attention. 
It marks a phase of the development of 
the relations between the North American 
United States and the States of Latin 
America which opens up vistas for all these 
countries far wider even than any that 
were visible from the vantage-point of 
Niagara. In August of the present year, 
with a quite remarkable alertness, the 
Government of Peru instructed its Min- 
ister in Washington “to confer with the 
Government of the United States’’ on the 
advisability of bringing about a meeting 
of the representatives of the American 
nations in order to discuss the new ques- 
tions that the European war had already 
presented, and particularly the question 
of the potential harm in store for the 
neutral American States in view of the 
geographical gravitation toward their 
shores of a terrible world-war. Simultan- 
eously, an exchange of views on the same 
general subject ensued between Peru and 
certain of her nearer neighbors, the sov- 
ereign nations of South America. The 
result of this interesting activity was 
rapidy precipitated, for the boom of the 
heavy guns at sea was already almost 
being heard from the cafés of Bogota, 


Caracas, Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires, Valparaiso, Lima, and 
Quito. With a wholesome caution Wash- 


ington demurred to relieving Peru of any 
of the direct responsibility for an initiative 
so original and, obviously, so interesting. 
Yet, loyal to the spirit of the Pan American 
comity that has been the avowed leit- 
n.olif of its action now for many years— 
notwithstanding certain rumbling dis- 
cords in the Central American passages of 
the Pan American symphony—Washing- 
ton acquiesced heartily in the proposal 
for a semi-official free discussion of the 
grave matters raised by Peru. On Decem- 
ber 8, 1914, all these questions came 
up formally before the body known as the 
Pan American Union, which sits superbly 
in its own beautiful palace at Washington, 
and which is already a Concert of America 
as impressive as any European Concert 
that has ever been convened. On this 
occasion the spokesman of the American 
Great Powers was not the Secretary of 
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State at Washington—although that high 
official, as chairman, by courtesy, of the 
Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, presided. The spokesman was 
the Ambassador of the Argentine "“e- 
public, Dr. Romulo S. Na6én, ana “is 
proposals were adopted without a dissent- 
ing vote. The resolution thus unani- 
mously accepted declared a number of 
interesting things, notably, for instance, 
that immense new problems of inter- 
national law had suddenly been forced 
upon the attention of the whole world; 
that the present war was showing that 
belligerents can easily become so obnoxious 
to peaceful and neutral peoples that some- 
thing must seriously be done about it; 
that the hitherto accepted principle of 
international law, according to which 
outsiders-not-at-war have no choice save 
to lie low, twirling their thumbs, whatever 
the inconvenience, until a war is over, 
must really now be altered in view of the 
ramifications of world-trade; that, in a 
word, “Face to face with the rights of the 
belligerents, we now have the rights of the 
neutral,” for liberty of commerce is a 
paramount interest! 

All this is, indeed, extremely interesting, 
and it is as interesting to the philosopher 
and the historian as it is to the practical 
man of business, for it marks the fact 
that our present stage of civilization is, 
after all, a new stage of world-development; 
that the social, economic, and industrial 
interdependence of peoples, and even of 
individuals, is such that a real injury to 
any part of the world-society is an injury 
to the whole. When, in April and May, 
1912, the Turks temporarily closed the 
Dardanelles, the grain of Russia was left 
to rot in the bins of the wharves of the 
Black Sea; England lost $75,000 to 
$100,000 a day; Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Greece, as much; and the general lesson, 
in fact, was so well learned in Europe that 
on June 19, 1914, Russia and Roumania 
made a joint representation to Turkey to 
the effect that they would not allow a war 
between that country and Greece to 
hamper freedom of navigation between the 
Black Sea and the Mediterranean. So 
that the questions suddenly brought to the 
attention of the two Americas by the great 
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world war are, after all, not new; and if 
the plenipotentiaries of the American 
States refrained from summoning a con- 
ference at Washington in 1912 or in June, 
1914, when only the trade of the little 
old Dardanelles was at stake, but did 
clamor for some sort of Concert in Decem- 
ber, 1914, when the principle involved in 
the Dardanelles incident was finally 
brought home to their own doors, it is 
because the “Democrats of America,” 
as Dr. Na6én put it, now at last realized 
that, however much they may be seeking a 
different ideal of civilization from any 
that Europe has been able to engender— 
and the Argentine Ambassador insisted 
on this dream as eloquently as ever an 
American of the United States of North 
America, not excepting President Wilson, 
has ever insisted on it—the real motive 
of collective human action is interest, and 
that it is interest, not sentiment, that ties 
nations together. It was with unanimity 
of approval that the South American Am- 
bassadors and Ministers, seated at the 
long table on either side of Mr. Bryan, 
implicitly gave their sanction to this truth 
which they had so long ignored. 

In this remarkable Concert of the Pan 
American Powers, then, what is really 
important is, not that it is a Concert, not 
that it favors any Pan American ideal of 
the kind so often acclaimed, namely, the 
establishment on the Western Hemisphere 
of an Alliance, coterminous with the two 
Americas, uniting all the States of North 
and South America for all time in bonds of 
peace which no considerations of self-inter- 
est or national interest can destroy. The 
real importance of the proceedings of the 
Pan American Union is, on the contrary, 
that—temporary effort, as it is, to co- 
operate in a common interest—it reveals 
the sway among the self-conscious South 
American Powers of motives of national 
interest to a degree that hitherto average 
public opinion throughout the world had 
certainly not suspected. It is merely 
another illustration, and for the United 
States of North America it ought to be a 
singularly impressive one, of the unalter- 
able trend of national development in all 
countries and at all epochs. The South 
American States which are thus proclaim- 
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ing, on North American soil, their rights 
as neutrals are taking so firm and so sug- 
gestive a stand because they are keenly 
alive to their rights as nations, as sovereign 
States. The bearings of their admirable 
pretentions—whatever the naiveté of their 
hopes with regard to the solution of the 
special difficulty which has been their 
pretext for this demonstration—range over 
a wide arc of possible international situa- 
tions and even collisions. For it must be 
constantly kept in view—and kept in view 
not only by Europe, but by British Canada, 
and by the Washington Government, and 
by Japan, and by Australia—that the 
Western Hemisphere has, at last, been 
swept into the realm where /nterests 
dominate in the government of States, 
and that this pitiable but Draconian 
principle of collective human development, 
when human nature is organized nationally 
in societies, is now about to operate as a 
disturbing and corrosive element on that 
purer American idealism which the people 
and most of the political leaders in both 
of the American continents had _ blindly 
supposed would always distinguish their 
happier world from the old one of the 
wicked kings. That this is a fact just as 
interesting for Washington as for London 
or Paris or Tokio, it has been the sole 
object of these pages to indicate. Unmis- 
takable hints of its veracity are flying on 
the night breeze all over the Caribbean and 
the Pacific, from Guantanamo to Galveston 
and from Colon and Panama to Hawaii. 
And not less articulate, as has been seen, 
are the outspoken utterances of the South 
American responsible diplomatists. But 
the now irresponsible utterances of certain 
of their diplomatists are even better worth 
heeding still. In its impression of Decem- 
ber 13, 1914, the New York 7imes pub- 
lished a remarkable letter written to the 
President of Colombia by an ex-Minister 
of Colombia to Great Britain, Sefior 
Santiago Perez Triana, suggesting to the 
President that the time is now ripe for the 
South American Powers to force the 
United States of North America to sign a 
self-denying ordinance with regard to the 
Monroe Doctrine, definitely eliminating 
from that proud American principle such 
potentially obnoxious applications as cer- 


























tain other American States had learned to 
dread. Sefior Triana does not propose 
that the South Americans should launch 
against the United States an ultimatum as 
drastic as that with which Austria-Hungary 
in July, 1914, planned to infringe the 
sovereignty of Servia. His suggestion, 
however, bears with that document a 
certain analogy. At Mobile, in October, 
i913, as he reminds the President of 
Colombia, President Wilson “declared, 
in the name of the United States, that the 
latter would not in future acquire terri- 
tory on the American continent by means 
of war or conquest.” “Wilson,’”’ con- 
tinues Sefior Perez Triana, “has as good a 
right to speak in behalf of the country as 


had Monroe.” He accordingly urges that 
what he calls “the transcendental im- 
portance” of this promise should be 


solemnly and officially ratified by the 
United States. “Now that Wilson has 
erased the past,” he continues, it will 
be an incalculable blunder on the part of 
the South American States if they do not 
seize the happy chance of President 
Wilson’s presence in office to oblige the 
United States of North America, when it 
meets the other American States at the 
Pan American Congress about to assemble 
at Santiago de Chile, to codperate in a 
scheme which, sealing for all time Presi- 
dent Wilson’s “transcendental” promise, 
will “carry the Monroe Doctrine to the 
extreme limit of its logical development,” 
“defend the Continent as it has in the 
past against the voracity of Europe,” and, 
at the same time, “tie the hands both of 
Yankee imperialism and of the shameful 
and treacherous imperialisms already aris- 
ing in Latin America.” 

Whether or no, as Sefior Triana says, 
this proposal be really “the extreme limit 
of the logical development of the Monroe 
Doctrine,” will obviously depend on the 
nature of the suggestions that may be 
made by any of the rival members of Pan 
America pending the epoch, if ever, when 
Washington itself, by some clear positive 
or negative action—and not merely by 
“transcendental” promises—curtails con- 
troversy by offering of this Doctrine an 
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interpretation which will render all alien 
readings of it impossible. But, meanwhile, 
it is obvious that the crying need of the 
United States of North America, the first 
line of her defense, is not so much battle- 
ships or submarines or large standing 
armies, but a public opinion keenly alert 
to the problems confronting the people of 
the United States of North America as a 
World Power; a machinery of government 
permitting them to demand of the Execu- 
tive authority explanations as to the con- 
duct of foreign business, and to pass 
judgment on the policy of the Executive, 
and finally, an Executive willing humbly 
to do international business in accordance 
with the methods which the experience 
of the ages has shown to be the sole con- 
dition of serene national development. 

Am | hinting at the need of a revolution? 
I have no fear of the word, for | fear other 
things more. No great nation can afford 
to be forgetful of the maxim of Spinoza: 
“Liberty or strength of soul is the virtue 
of private persons; the virtue of the State 
is security.” 

People that do not want to believe 
what they believe are predestined to 
the habit of believing what they want 
to believe. This means that the people 
who have a tendency to believe what they 
want to believe are they who hesitate to 
look facts in the face. Not so very long 
ago there was a violent campaign against 
what was disdainfully called “Dollar 
Diplomacy.” But whatever the experi- 
mental efforts of this or that political 
party in the United States of North 
America to shirk national responsibility, 
to thwart the force of things, the good sense 
of the people of that country will event- 
ually insist on lifting national interests 
out of the reach of party politics. 

Therefore, when, completely alive to 
the positive realities, which, whether they 
like it or no, are to determine the national 
policy of their country, the North Ameri- 
cans give expression to their sovereign 
will, any political party—Democratic, Pro- 
gressive, or Republican—which fails to 
listen will either have to become resigned 
or to resign. 
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Y BEING unprepared for war 
the United States has not 
in the past avoided war. 
Whatever, therefore, may be 
the difference of opinion con- 

cerning the way we shall deal with our 
military problem, that problem exists. 
The military problem of the United 
States may be conveniently considered 
first in relation to the use of the Army 
within the confines of the Nation itself. 
Here it has lawfully been used to suppress 
insurrection, to enforce the law when or- 
dinary methods failed, to overcome ob- 
structions of the United States mail, to 
enforce neutrality, to compel obedience 
to quarantine regulations, to run a tele- 
graph line across Alaska (and soon to build 
the first government railroad in that 
region), to build the Panama Canal, to 
supervise the construction and repair of 
river and harbor works, to take charge of 
the situation when San Francisco was 
destroyed and when the Ohio River over- 
flowed its banks, to restore order in great 
strikes in the mining regions, and to per- 
form hundreds of other tasks that seem to 
be rather civil than military. As our 
population has grown and our territory 
extended it has been necessary to detail 
more men from the army for activities 
not directly military until now, though 
the greatest efforts are made to do so, it 
is impossible to keep the requisite number 
of officers with their troops. Leaving 
out of consideration the possibility of our 
having to intervene in any neighboring 
republic, much less of engaging in a war 
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with a first-class Power, the Army is inade- 
quate to perform even its peaceful tasks. 

The second phase of our military prob- 
lem is the potential necessity of having 
to pacify small independent American 
countries close to our borders. Interven- 
tion has more than once been acknowledged 
a necessity. We have “intervened” in 
Cuba, in Santo Domingo, in Haiti, in 
Nicaragua, in Colombia, and in Mexico. 
We may conceivably have to intervene 
in any one or all of these countries again. 
The size of the forces which would have 
to be sent depends upon the strength of the 
detachments it would be necessary to 
oppose. The smallest of these possible 
hostile forces will seldom require less than 
from 8,000 to 10,000 regular troops. To 
intervene in Mexico would require upward 
of 100,000 regular troops in an expedition- 
ary force. 

There is no such number of regular 
United States troops available. To sup- 
port them and to take their places would 
require a much greater number of volunteer 
or improvised troops, which, also, are not 
available. Just co assemble such troops 
as the latter takes a very long time: it re- 
quires more time to supply them with 
proper military material, and still longer 
time to train them to be of any use in active 
campaigning. Meanwhile, the prcspective 
opponent is perfecting his defense. Conse- 
quently, the time taken to organize and 
put into the field these improvised troops 
soon costs more in lives and treasure than 
to have maintained a trained force. 
Suppose, again, that an insurrection 





















































broke out in the Philippines: by sending 
all the mobile Regular Army left in the 
United States to augment that portion of 
it already in the islands the rising could un- 
doubtedly be put down, provided that the 
rebels received no outside assistance. If, 
also, while this army was absent, Mexico 
should attempt to invade Texas and New 
Mexico, the present number of organized 
militia could very probably beat back the 
attack. The Mexicans, however, would 
certainly cross the border and come a long 
distance this side of it before they could be 
stopped. In that interval they might 
cause great damage. To take the offensive 
promptly and go deep into Mexico with 
this force of militia, military men consider 
absolutely out of the question. A long 
time would elapse before such improvised 
troops could be brought to a state of 
efficiency justifying such an expedition. 


NO ARMY TO MOBILIZE AGAINST INVASION 


Neither the necessity for the use of the 
Army in a strictly internal way nor its 
use for comparatively small expeditions 
to foreign States is apt to threaten seri- 
ously the national entity or independence 
of the United States. But suppose we 
should be confronted by a hostile Power of 
the first class? The first question that 
would arise would be the question of 
mobilization, and here we bring up against 
the disturbing truth that the United States 
has no scheme of mobilization in fact. We 
have got some plans on paper. The 
Regular Army of the United States cannot 
mobilize the equivalent of one European 
army corps under existing conditions, 
for it is not organized on the basis-6f 
war duty; it is organized as a’ con- 
stabulary. The organized militia cannot 
mobilize any unit of trained men com- 
plete above the infantry brigade. Even 
such an infantry brigade cannot be termed 
“trained.” The militia is composed of 
military establishments in the various 
states over'which the Federal Government 
has a very limited jurisdiction. The in- 
dividual states can have any sort or kind 
of troops they wish, or none at all. One 
state has none at all. The aggregate 


paper strength of the mobile part of the 
organized militia amounts to about 106,000 
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men, but of this number almost one third 
failed during the last year to participate 
in the annual instruction camps, and only 
little more than one half of the men armed 
with rifles had range practice with rifles. 

Under such conditions there can be no 
mobilization of United States forces, 
strictly speaking, for the very good reason 
that there is no war unit to mobilize. If 
the need should suddenly arise for an army 
we should have to improvise an army as 
we have improvised other armies in the 
past. To do this and to render the in- 
dividuals composing such an army really 
efficient collectively so that they could 
march and fight as divisions or army corps 
would require more than two years on 
the basis of a mobile army of 500,000 men 
fit for duty on the line of battle. 

All continental European countries can 
mobilize their active and reserve armies 
in about one week, with the exception of 
Russia, which requires about three times 
this period. After mobilization is com- 
plete, about one third of the active and 
reserve armies can be concentrated on the 
frontiers within one week. Roughly, 14 
days after the declaration of war the great 
field armies are able to engage in the cam- 
paign, both mobilization and concentration 
having been carried on under the protection 
of troops always kept at or near war 
strength along the frontiers, which 
promptly on the outbreak of hostilities en- 
gage the corresponding troops with which 
the enemy is guarding a hostile frontier. 

In the face of these facts we have con- 
tinued to trust the sea that surrounds us 
to defend us from attack. But the sea is 
no longer a complete bulwark against in- 
vasion. Sea distance is not now measured 
in miles but in days. The Pacific Ocean 
to-day is no wider than was the Atlantic 
a few decades ago. The Atlantic itself 
has shrunk to the size of a Great Lake. 
Hence, if a World Power at war with the 
United States could gain command of the 
sea their line of communications for an 
attack on either the Atlantic or Pacific 
coast would be no longer, in time, than 
was General Grant’s in the Civil War when 
he was conducting his operations against 
General Lee’s army in Virginia. Further- 
more, larger amounts of materials and 
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supplies could be transported in one of 
the great steamers of to-day than could 
be carried by all of General Grant’s trans- 
portation—water, rail, and wagon. On 
this basis, then, of time intervals we now 
find our once long distant friends our close 
neighbors. These neighbors are polite 
but firm and their military resources can 
be converted into military strength in an 
incredibly short time. 


MILITARY RESOURCES AND STRENGTH 


The average citizen of the United States 
has always been prone to confound military 
resources with military strength. One is 
entirely distinct from the other. Military 
resources consist of all the men of military 
age and all raw material, such as horses, 
motors, materials for clothing, leather 
for shoes, meat and corn for food, coal, 
iron, lead, copper—in fact, all the products 
necessary for the creation and supply 
of an army. Military strength is the 
proper utilization of these resources so 
that they can be converted into efficient 
army units, sufficient in number for use 
at the necessary places at the critical time. 
To convert military resources into military 
strength in the present day requires a 
longer time than it ever has before in the 
world’s history. It is generally accepted 
as a fact that any nation, no matter how 
strong in military resources it may be, if 
attacked by a nation even very much 
weaker in military resources, which has 
already converted these resources into 
military strength, will have absolutely 
no chance to defend itself at first and a 
very slight chance for eventual victory 
in that war. This conclusion simply for 
the reason that the nation strong in mil- 
itary strength can immediately place the 
proper number and kind of military forces 
at the critical point at the proper time. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF INVASION 


Most of the writers of the history of the 
United States have dwelt on the victories 
which the national military forces have 
accomplished, but have seldom dwelt on 
the humiliating defeats and the terrible 
price paid for ultimate victory on account 
of lack of preparation. 

If the United States could keep com- 
as 
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mand of the seas, an invasion by an Asiatic 
or European Power could not be made. 
The question is, can the United States 
keep command of the seas? Elsewhere 
in this magazine appear the reasons for 
doubting that it could. Let us then 
glance at the other means of defense 
which this nation must possess in order 
to feel comparatively secure. These con- 
sist of fortresses, complete in themselves, 
that are prepared to resist attack from any 
direction and used to cover naval bases, 
railroad centres, mountain passes, or other 
points important from a strategical stand- 
point. Next, coast defenses of works 
provided with artillery which are designed 
to cover with their fire the waters of im- 
portant harbors where hostile vessels 
might either find a safe haven from storms 
and winds, might establish bases, or might 
bombard important economic centres. 

The United States has no fortresses 
within its continental limits, though some 
are needed there. It has one at Corregidor, 
at the mouth of Manila Bay, and 1s pre- 
paring to put one on the island of Oahu, in 
Hawaii. 

Besides the places named above there 
are the very important strategic points 
of Guam Island in the Pacific, midway 
between the Hawaiian Islands and the 
Philippines, the Aleutian Islands and 
other Alaskan strategic points that control 
the shortest sea route’ from Asia to the 
Pacific Coast, that must be considered. 
The Panama Canal has no _ fortresses, 
merely coast defenses, nor are the West 
Indian United States islands or bases so 
provided. This phase of the problem is 
more thoroughly dealt with in the naval 
articles published in this issue of the 
Wor p’s Work. 

The problem relating to coast fortifica- 
tions is simpler. It is, of course, both im- 
possible and impracticable to put a com- 
plete line of heavy guns all along a sea 
front to protect every point, so they are 
placed at the most important localities. 
So far as their function of covering the 
approaches of a harbor with their fire is 
concerned, the only problem involved is 
their location, armament, and _ garrison. 
So long as their armament remains super- 
ior to that of the guns of any fleet that may 

































be brought against them, hostile vessels 
can be held off. From time to time as 
artillery improves the armament of these 
works needs renewal. 

All these defensive works, to make them 
worth the cost of their construction, must 
be adequately manned by trained men so 
that they can give their full efficiency should 
occasion require it. In a way, the func- 
tion of fortresses may be likened to the 
gates of the front garden, whereas the 
coast fortifications are like the doors of 
the house. If an intruder wishes to avoid 
the front gate he will have to climb the 
wall, and if he wishes to enter the house 
_ he will have to come in through a window. 
To throw an-intruder out of the house, 
should he come in through the window, the 
men of the family must take part; they 
may be likened to the mobile army. Both 
fortresses and coast defenses are necessary, 
but they only serve as a means to delay an 
enemy (by either forcing him to take them 
or making him go a distance to avoid them) 
or to support the friendly field armies. 


MAIN DEFENSE THE FIELD ARMY 


The Nation’s main dependence in war, 
then, is its field or mobile army, which is 
that part of a nation’s military establish- 
ment which can move from place to place, 
meet the enemy wherever he may be found, 
either at home or abroad, and which can 
fight either offensively or defensively, as 
occasion requires. 7 he great military prob- 
lem that confrozts the United States is to 
determine what its mobile army shall consist 
of, where it shall be stationed, how it shall 
be supplied, armed, and manned with prop- 
erly trained men, and how it shall be admin- 
istered. 

What should the size of this army be? 
This is determined by the size of the armies 
that may be brought against us. It must 
be ready in time to stop a hostile invasion. 
Otherwise, the enemy, by seizing the great 
centres of population, railroads, and sup- 
plies, might paralyze the defense and 
render it impossible to create improvised 
troops. Strange as it may seem to those 
who have not given the matter consider- 
ation, this is perfectly possible of accom- 
plishment by several nations. The na- 


tions mentioned below have a sufficient 
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merchant marine to transport in one trip 
the numbers given across the Atlantic 
or Pacific oceans. The manner in which 
these figures are arrived at is to take the 
total amount of sea-going tonnage possessed 
by the nations in question, figure on one 
third of this being in home ports, one third 
at sea, and one third in foreign ports, 
which is the usual way of determining 
the distribution of shipping at any one 
time. Should preparations be made for a 
move to the United States, as they cer- 
tainly would be in case of war, probably 
one third more tonnage could be recalled 
by wireless in one week, the period neces- 
sary for the mobilization of the foreign 
armies. Should more time than one week 
be taken for gaining command of the sea 
probably the whole or nearly all of a possi- 
ble enemy’s ships could be placed in service 
for oversea expeditions. For European 
troops from two or three net tons of ship- 
ping are required per man; for Asiatic 
troops, about one half of that weight. 


POSSIBLE INVADING ARMIES 


The amount of steam ocean-going ship- 
ping available for expeditions of the vari- 
ous countries is approximately as follows: 
. 11,145,160 tons 


England 
2,655,496 tons 


Germany 


Germany had available 747 ocean-going 
steamships of 2,000 tons or more, some of 
them the largest carrying ships of the 
world. A conservative estimate of the 
number of troops which the average ship of 
this class can carry is 1,500. In 1912, 
German private shipyards turned out 
927 vessels of a tonnage of 480,038 (in- 
cluding 23 war vessels of 52,062 tons). 


Japan , 1,430,329 tons 
France (223 ocean-going 

steamers) . , 515,236 tons 
Italy (129 ocean-going steam- 

ers of more than 2,000 tons) 396,000 tons 
Austria . 407,061 tons 
Sweden (331 ocean- ‘going steam- 

ers of more than 1,000 tons) 636,125 tons 
Norway (total seas steam 

and motor) . 1,718,606 tons 
Holland (367 ocean-going 

steamers) . ei lls tease 576,679 tons 


Speaking generally, the great nations of 
Europe can easily mobilize and embark 
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their forces within one week after the 
declaration of, or intention of entering on, 
war; and from the time of leaving their 
home ports ten days may be considered as 
the time which will be required to cross the 
Atlantic Ocean. On the seventeenth day, 
therefore, the following forces could begin 
landing on this continent, provided suffi- 
cient command of the sea were obtained: 


300,000 17th day 
200,000 or more 
17th day 


England 
Germany 


On the Pacific Coast, counting one week 
for mobilization and twenty days for 
crossing the Pacific, the following number 
of Asiatic troops could begin landing: 


Japan 200,000 27th day 


Should the above nations be in alliance 
with either Mexico or Canada, the following 
troops would be available: 


Canada . as 40,000 10th day 
Mexico, for offensive pur- 
poses . 60,000 10th day 





Total 800,000 


This number could be brought against 
the United States with the present means 
of transportation available on the 27th 
day, but would involve a combination of 
all the Powers enumerated, which is highly 
improbable. From this approximation, 
however, it can be seen what numbers 
would be available from combinations 
that might be effected by these nations. 
England with Canada could bring to bear 
340,000 by the 17th day (40,000 Canadians 
on the tenth day) ; Germany, 200,000 on the 
17th; if in alliance with Mexico, 60,000 in ad- 
dition on the 1oth day, or a total of 260,000 
men; Japan, 200,000 on the 27th day; if in 
alliance with Mexico, 60,000 more. Any of 
the European nations able to command the 
sea have sufficient merchant marine, so that 
if political conditions at home were such as 
to enable them to detach troops from their 
country at will, they could within another 
month after their first landing bring their 
forces up to a million men on this continent. 
The only exception is England, where, 
although plenty of transportation is at 
hand, there is no such number of soldiers 
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available. But as England has strong alli- 
ances with other European nations, they 
could furnish the troops. 

Briefly stated, then, aside from the 
naval part of the problem, the solution 
which the United States must be ready to 
furnish is to meet successfully the following 
invading troops, either singly or together: 


100,000 men on 1oth day (Canada and Mexico) 

200,000 to 300,000 European troops on the 
Atlantic Coast, 17th day 

200,000 Asiatic troops on the Pacific Coast, 
27th day 

500,000 men on the 27th day 


As has been shown, this is more of an 
understatement of the carrying capacities 
of the ships of the various nations than the 
reverse. Forces of the size mentioned, 
coming either from Europe or Asia, after 
they have once made a lodgment on Amer- 
ican soil, can be rapidly reinforced until 
the million mark could probably be reached 
in from one to three months after the first 
landing in America. 

The efficiency of these forces individually 
and collectively will be very high, especially 
after the present wars are completed. 
Whatever the outcome of the present 
European conflict may be, the military rela- 
tion of Europe with respect to the United 
States will be stronger instead of weaker; 
that is, more trained men, both for army 
and navy, will be available, more material 
and equipment, and a thorough knowledge 
of the proper manner in which they can be 
applied to gain the maximum result. The 
military position of Japan is bound to be 
strengthened not only on account of her 
acquisition of strategically placed islands 
in the Pacific Ocean, but also on account 
of additions to her navy, army, and 
merchant marine, which are constantly 
gaining in rapid proportion to these same 
things on the side of the United States. 

It should be added here that the admin- 
istrative system of the United States Army 
is almost entirely centred in Washington, 
it has not appreciably changed since the 
establishment of the Government, it has 
broken down in great emergencies, and 
needs radical overhauling, organization, 
and systematization. Due to its almost 
entire dependence on Washington, and 
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the great difficulty of shifting its head- 
quarters to another place, if Washington 
should fall before the attack of an enemy 
endless chaos would be the result. Wash- 
ington, comparatively speaking, is as easy 
to take at the present time as it was in 
1814, when it was taken and burned by 
the British. 

The land forces of the United States 
consist of the Regular Army and the Or- 
ganized Militia of the several states. The 
mobile branch of the Regular Army con- 
tained, on November 15, 1914, 30,481 en- 
listed men on duty in the United States 
proper and 20,863 men in oversea garri- 
sons. Of the total in the United States, 
18,954 were in the field in Texas or along 
the Mexican border on the date mentioned 
above. 

The Organized Militia is essentially a 
state organization over which the United 
States has only a small amount of control. 
The various states are at perfect liberty 
to have whatever kind of troops they de- 
sire, whether infantry, cavalry, field artil- 
lery, or any other branch, or to have none 
at all. As mentioned before, one state has 
none at all. Under the circumstances, it 
is entirely impossible to arrange these 
units into complete army entities until 
after the outbreak of war, and the opinion 
of many is that it cannot be done smoothly 
even then. The paper strength of the 
mobile organized militia during the last 
year amounted to 119,087 enlisted men; 
of this number something more than two 
thirds attended camps of instruction, and 
something more than one half of the troops 
armed with the rifle participated in firfng 
with that weapon on the range. There is 
no body of trained reserves in existence 
either to bring these forces up to war 
strength or to fill gaps in the ranks due to 
casualties after war begins. The time 
required to mobilize these forces for war 
and concentrate them at any one place is 
variously estimated to require from two to 
six months. The United States, therefore, 
in a European sense has no army, nor any 
existing system by which an army can be 
created. There are many and good sys- 
tems which can be adopted to render the 
position of the United States secure, which 
would cost comparatively little money, and 
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remove comparatively few men from their 
ordinary commercial pursuits. The prob- 
lem has been outlined above in its essentials. 
The United States has about 100,000,000 
inhabitants, and is vastly endowed with 
great military resources. 


An army prevents war in the same 
way that a police force keeps order in a 
city and a fire department keeps down 
fires. A disturbance may become too 
great for a police force and become a riot, 
but only because the police force has been 
slow to act, is deficient in numbers, or 
inefficient in the performance of its duty. 
A fire may get away from a fire depart- 
ment and become a conflagration. The 
principal duty of a fire department is to 
extinguish the fire quickly before it be- 
comes a conflagration. The ability to get 
there with whatever equipment is neces- 
sary at the proper time corresponds to a 
military mobilization and concentration. 

The two great foreign policies of the 
United States which will probably be 
brought to the test some day are the 
Monroe Doctrine and the “Open Door’ 
in China. These simply are necessary 
policies for the existence of the United 
States itself. The American continents 
are the richest undeveloped accessible 
parts of the earth’s surface. The white 
race has gone as far west as it can in Eu- 
rope, the yellow race has gone as far east 
as it can in Asia. The Americas are the 
meeting ground. There are _ about 
800,000,000 people in Asia; there are 
about 350,000,000 people in Europe; and 
150,000,000 in both of the Americas. All 
people think they have a right to live 
and that their right is superior to the right 
of others. It is the same old story. The 
Panama Canal is the key point. The 
question whether a white or a yellow civili- 
zation shall predominate will be decided 
in America. If the nations inhabiting 
these continents are not prepared to defend 
themselves against all comers, they may go 
the way all weak nations have gone before 
and their countries pass into the hands 
of a stronger, more efficient people. 

It rests with the American people to 
determine what will be done under the 
circumstances. 
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FREDERICK LOUIS HUIDEKOPER 
I. A NATION NEVER READY TO FIGHT 


THE HISTORY OF OUR FIVE GREAT WARS A RECORD OF AN “‘ALMOST UNINTERRUPTED 
SUCCESSION OF BLUNDERS’’—THE COLOSSAL COST, IN WASTED LIVES AND 
MONEY, OF OUR HABIT OF DEPENDING UPON UNTRAINED MEN TO FIGHT 
OUR BATTLES AND OF NEGLECTING TO ORGANIZE OUR MILITARY FORCES 
AND TO PROVIDE NECESSARY MATERIALS BEFORE WAR IS DECLARED 


[Mr. Huidekoper has been for twenty-five years a student of military history, science, 
and practice in Europe and America.—THE EpITOoRs,] 


UBLIC opinion has at last been 
aroused to ask whether our 
land forces are all that they 
ought to be, just what these 
forces are, and in what respect 

they need to be improved. Our historians, 
and especially the writers of our school 
books, have painted in glowing colors the 
successes of our past wars and have ex- 
tolled the prowess of our “ citizer-soldiery,”’ 
but they have glossed over the almost un- 
interrupted succession of blunders which 
has characterised our military policy in 
the past. Only those who have delved 
deep into this question know the truth; the 
public as a whole has been grossly misin- 
formed and therefore indifferent all these 
years to our military needs. Our interest 
has been quickened by the war raging 
in Europe, and few Americans would now 
venture to argue that England and France, 
with a few thousand regulars, supplemented 
by a force of “citizen-soldiery,’’ however 
-large, could have withstood the onslaught 
of the mighty German army. We all 
realize that their great standing armies 
were taxed to the very utmost and that, 
had they had recourse to anything except 
regular troops trained to the highest pos- 
sible standard, they would have been hope- 
lessly crushed long ago, so that all their 
volunteers—who require six months of 
training to fit them for service in the field 
—would have availed them nothing. Yet 
our military organization since the begin- 
ning of the Revolution has been moulded 
upon the theory of placing but small de- 


pendence upon our Regular Army and of 
entrusting our destinies in time of war to 
an untrained “citizenry.”’ And this theory 
persists to-day. 

During Colonial times the conditions of 
life and the frequent wars developed splen- 
did fighting men in a much greater pro- 
portion to the population than does or 
could possibly exist to-day. Many of these 
men were found in the militia of that time 
who would correspond to the “citizen- 
soldiery” of which we talk to-day. Wash- 
ington certainly had abundant opportunity 
to test their value, so that his opinions on 
the subject are worthy of consideration, 
doubly so since he himself was not a regular 
but a citizen-soldier. In a letter to the 
President of Congress, dated September 
24, 1776, he wrote: 


To place any dependence upon militia is 
assuredly resting upon a broken staff. Men 
just dragged from the tender scenes of domestic 
life, unaccustomed to the din of arms, totally 
unacquainted with every kind of military skill 
(which is followed by want of confidence in 
themselves when opposed by troops regularly 
trained, disciplined, and appointed, superior 
in knowledge and superior in arms), are timid 
and ready to fly from their own shadows. . 

To bring men to a proper degree of subor- 
dination is not the work of a day, a month, or 
even a year. . Certain | am that it 
would be cheaper to keep 50,000 or 100,000 
in constant pay than to depend upon half the 
number and supply the other half occasionally 
by militia. The time the latter are in pay be- 


fore and after they are in camp, assembling 
and marching, the waste of ammunition, the 











OUR EFFICIENT REGULAR LIGHT ARTILLERY 


OF WHICH WE HAVE ENOUGH GUNS FOR AN ARMY OF 40,000 MEN. 
AMMUNITION FOR THESE GUNS WOULD LAST ONE COMPLETE DAY’S ACTION. 
PICTURE SHOWS THE METHOD BY WHICH, WHILE THE FIELD PIECES ARE SHELTERED FROM 
THE ENEMY BY THE CREST OF THE HILL, THE OFFICERS IN COMMAND CAN DIRECT THE FIRE 
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THE LAST WORD IN FIELD GUN CARRIAGES 
ADOPTED BY THE UNITED STATES AFTER THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT HAD DECLINED TO 


ACCEPT DE PORTS MODEL BECAUSE OF THE EXPENSE OF SCRAPPING THEIR ALREADY COMPLETE 


EQUIPMENT OF FIELD ARTILLERY. THIS GUN HAS A WIDER TRAVERSE AND ELEVATION THAN 
OTHER GUNS OF ITS CALIBRE 
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MAKING IT NECESSARY TO RE-LAY THE PIECE. THE GUNNERS, 
AS THEY DO WITH MODERN PIECES, 


HAVE TO STAND OFF 


FROM 


IT 


INSTEAD OF 
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THUS 
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WHY THE OLD-FASHIONED GUNS ARE OBSOLETE 
EVERY TIME THEY ARE FIRED THEY RUN BACK ON THEIR WHEELS, 
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AN AMERICAN 6-INCH 


THE BEST HEAVY SIEGE GUNS OUR ARMY HAS, 
ENGLISH WCAPONS AND, OF COURSE, FAR INFERIOR TO THE GERMAN 42-CENTIMETRE “BLACK MARIAS” 
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THE NEW INFANTRY EQUIPMENT IN DETAIL 


IT COMPRISES A COLLAPSIBLE FRYING PAN, PLATE, KNIFE, FORK, SPOON, WATER BOTTLE, FIRST-AID KIT, CUP, 
EMERGENCY RATIONS, INTRENCHING TOOL, BAYONET, HALF A TENT, BLANKETS, AND NINETY CARTRIDGES 


THE NEW INFANTRY SHELTER TENT 
IT COVERS THE TWO MEN EACH OF WHOM CARRIES ONE HALF OF IT IN HIS EQUIPMENT, AND UTILIZES ONE 
RIFLE AS A TENT POLE. THE RIFLE CAN BE INSTANTLY RECOVERED FOR EMERGENCY USE BY KICKING THE 
BUTT FREE AS THE SOLDIER COMES OUT OF THE TENT 
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A COMPLETE MILITARY WIRELESS TELEGRAPH STATION ON THE MARCH 


THIS IS THE RADIO SECTION OF FIELD COMPANY D OF THE SIGNAL CORPS. IT CAN ERECT ITS APPARATUS 
ANYWHERE IN A FEW MOMENTS AND COMMUNICATE 50 MILES 








WIRELESS AT WORK IN THE FIELD 


THE TELEFUNKEN WAGON RADIO SET (IN THE LARGE PICTURE AND THE SMALL PICTURE AT THE LEFT) IS 
THE MOST EFFICIENT TYPE OF POWERFUL FIELD WIRELESS APPARATUS. IT HAS A RANGE OF 250 MILES. THE 
AMERICAN SIGNAL CORPS PA RADIO SET, ON THE MULE, INCLUDES ONE OF THE SMALLEST 500 CYCLE 
GENERATORS EVER BUILT (AT THE TOP OF THE PACK). THE MULE CARRIES ALSO A 45-FOOT SECTIONAL MAST 
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“THE HELIO ON THE HILL” 


THE HISTORIC HELIOGRAPH STATION ON A WATER TANK AT CORREGIDOR, IN 1808, WHICH WAS THE SOLE 
MEANS OF MAINTAINING MILITARY COMMUNICATION BETWEEN CORREGIDOR AND MANILA (30 MILES AWAY) 
AFTER ADMIRAL DEWEY HAD CUT THE SPANISH CABLE 























Copyright by International News Service 
SEMAPHORE SIGNALS NEAR FORT BLISS, TEX. 


A CAVALRYMAN OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY PRACTISING THIS FORM OF COMMUNICATION WHILE ON DUTY 
ON THE MEXICAN FRONTIER 
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HOW OUR SOLDIERS WOULD BE FED IN WAR TIME 


UPPER PICTURE: AN ARMY SUPPLY WAGON TRAIN. INSET: AN ARMY PACK TRAIN AT FORT 
RILEY, KANS. LOWER PICTURE: AN AUTO SUPPLY TRUCK ATTACHED TO AN AEROPLANE CORPS. 
THE CHIEF ASSET OF OUR QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT IS OUR LARGE SUPPLY OF MULES, 
BUT IN WAR OUR FACTORIES COULD MANUFACTURE TRUCKS FASTER THAN OTHER COUNTRIES 
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TROPICAL KIT OF AN AMERICAN OFFICER A MACHINE GUN BATTERY 
THE EQUIPMENT RETAINS THE CHARACTERISTIC CARRIED, COMPLETE, ON THE BACK OF ONE MULE. 
AMERICAN SIMPLICITY AND CLEAN-CUT APPEARANCE IT CAN BE PUT INTO ACTION IN ONE MINUTE 























A UNITED STATES CAVALRYMAN, COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 
HE CARRIES A FULL SIZED RIFLE (NOT A SHORT CARBINE) AND AN EXTREMELY 





HIMSELF AND HORSE FOR THREE DAYS. THE GOVERNMENT IS AT LAST TAKING STEPS 
NUMBER OF HORSES OF CAVALRY BREED AVAILABLE FOR ARMY USE 


LONG AND HEAVY 


STRAIGHT SWORD, ALSO AN AUTOMATIC PISTOL, AND IS EQUIPPED COMPLETELY, AS HE RIDES, TO CARE FOR 


TO INCREASE THE 
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A TROOP OF AMERICAN CAVALRY AT FULL CHARGE 


THE CAMPAIGNS OF THE RUSSIANS AGAINST THE GERMANS IN THE EUROPEAN WAR HAVE DEMONSTRATED 
THAT CAVALRY IS STILL INVALUABLE FOR SCOUTING PURPOSES AND FOR RAPID OPERATIONS AGAINST AN 
ENEMY. THE UNITED STATES CAVALRY, THOUGH ADMIRABLE IN QUALITY, FALLS FAR SHORT IN MEN AND 
MOUNTS OF THE NUMBER REQUIRED EVEN FOR A DEFENSIVE ARMY 
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THE MELEE OF A BATTLE WITH WOODEN SWORDS 
A CAVALRY SPORT THAT IS GOOD TRAINING FOR MOUNTED COMBAT 
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OUR INEFFECTIVE SYSTEM OF RECRUITING SOLDIERS 
DESPITE THE ALLUREMENTS OF LITHOGRAPHED POSTERS AND SMARTLY UNIFORMED SOLDIERS OUTSIDE THE 
RECRUITING STATIONS, THE ENLISTMENTS FALL BELOW THE NEEDS OF EVEN OUR SMALL STANDING ARMY OF 
87,000 MEN. SINCE THE EUROPEAN WAR BEGAN THE RATE OF ENLISTMENT FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
HAS INCREASED IO PER CENT. 
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“LOADING UP INCREASING THE ARMY BY SAVING LIVES 
A NATIONAL GUARDSMAN FILLING HIS BELT WITH IN OUR WARS DISEASE HAS KILLED MORE MEN THAN 
THE CLIPS OF CARTRIDGES WHICH SLIP INTO HIS THE BULLETS KILLED. MODERN ARMY CAMPS ARE 
RIFLE FIVE AT A TIME MADE ALMOST AS HEALTHFUL AS MODERN CITIES 
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ARMY ENGINEERS DESTROYING A RAILROAD 


WAR TIME CONDITIONS ARE IMITATED IN PRACTICE WORK OF THE ENGINEERING CORPS BY BUILDING AN 
EMERGENCY RAILROAD BRIDGE OVER A CUT AND THEN BLOWING IT UP 
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p- Copyright by Underwood & Underwoor 
HOW LONG WOULB“IT TAKE OUR ARMY TO MOBILIZE? 


THIS TRAIN CARRIED THE IQTH INFANTRY FROM HOUSTON TO GALVESTON, TEX., TO EMBARK FOR VERA 
CRUZ THE CONCENTRATION OF 15,000 MEN OF OUR ARMY ALONG THE MEXICAN BORDER IN IQIIT REQUIRED 
TEN DAYS. THE GERMAN ARMY, OF ONE AND A HALF MILLION MEN, MOBILIZED IN SEVEN DAYS LAST AUGUST 
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ALL OFFICERS, BUT NOT ENOUGH OF THEM 
THE UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY AT WEST POINT GRADUATES ABOUT 150 MEN EVERY YEAR, 
HIGHLY TRAINED AS OFFICERS OF THE REGULAR ARMY. NEVERTHELESS THERE ARE NOT ENOUGH TRAINED 
OFFICERS TO COMMAND THE EXISTING ARMY UNITS AT FULL WAR STRENGTH 


WEST POINTERS BUILDING A BRIDGE 


BUILDINGS OF THE MILITARY ACADEMY IN THE DJSTANCE. WEST POINT IS ONE OF THE FINEST MILITARY 
SCHOOLS IN THE WORLD 
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consumption of stores, which, in spite of every 
resolution or requisition of Congress, they must 
be furnished with or sent home, added to other 
incidental expenses consequent upon their 
coming and conduct in camp, surpass all idea 
and destroy every kind of regularity and econ- 
omy which you could establish among fixed 
and settled troops, and will, in my opinion, 
prove, if the scheme is adhered to, the ruin of 
our cause. ... 

For, if | was called upon to declare upon oath 
whether the militia had been most serviceable 
or hurtful, upon the whole I should subscribe 
to the latter. 


As a result of what were, from a military 
point of view, the blunders of the Revolu- 
tionary War, 231,771 regulars and 164,087 
militia and volunteers had to be employed 
against England’s 150,605 men; in other 
words, nearly three to one. That war 
cost $370,000,000, besides $70,000,000 in 
pensions. 

Ten years after the close of the war, 
President Washington, in a speech made to 
both Houses of Congress on December 3, 
1793, Said: 


I] cannot recommend to your notice measures 
for the fulfilment of our duties to the rest of the 
world without again pressing upon you the 
necessity of placing ourselves in a condition 
of complete defence, and of exacting from them 
the fulfilment of their duties toward us. The 
United States ought not to indulge a persuasion 
that, contrary to the order of human events, 
they will forever keep at a distance those pain- 
ful appeals to arms with which the history of 
every nation abounds. There is a rank due 
these United States among nations which will 
be withheld,. if not absolutely lost, by the 
reputation of weakness. If we desire to avoid 
insult, we must be able to repel it; if we desire 
to secure peace, one of the most powerful in- 
struments of our rising prosperity, it must be 
known that we are at all times ready for war. 


In 1807, a quarrel with England began 
to brew, and by 1810 was recognized as 
unavoidable, but so culpably negligent of 
the urgent needs of the Nation was Con- 
gress that, in July, 1812, the Army did 
not actually exceed 6,686 officers and men, 
short enlistments were again resorted to, 
and the outbreak of war found the entire 
military establishment in the utmost chaos. 
The fruits of the inept military policy 
which had been so persistently followed by 
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Congress were reaped in a succession of 
failures, defeats, and disgraces, culminating 
with the burning of Washington, which are 
still a blot upon our national history, and 
few of us realize that, despite our employ- 
ment of nearly half a million militia and 
volunteers, “the only decisive victory of 
the War of 1812 before the conclusion of 
the treaty of peace was at the Battle of the 
Thames, where the force of British regulars 
dispersed and captured numbered but 
little more than 800.” 


OUR COSTLY UNPREPAREDNESS IN 1814 


General Emory Upton, in his “ Military 
Policy of the United States,” says: 


The troops called out during this fruitless 
campaign numbered: regulars, 38,186; militia, 
197,053; total 235,839. 

Of the militia, 46,469 from the State of New 
York were employed on the Canadian frontier, 
while more than 100,000 from Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia were called out to 
repel the incursion of the 3,500 British along 
the shores of the Chesapeake. 

Notwithstanding these enormous drafts, 
such were the faults of our organization and 
recruitments that the utmost strength we 
could put forth on the field of battle was repre- 
sented at Lundy’s Lane by less than 3,000 men. 
Nor was this evidence of national weakness our 
only cause of reproach. Boasting at the outset 
of the contest that Canada could be ‘captured 
without soldiers, and that a few volunteers 
and militia could do the business,’ our states- 
men, after nearly three years of war, had the 
humiliation of seeing their plan of conquest 
vanish in the smoke of a burning capital. 


The War of 1812 compelled the United 
States to use 56,032 regulars and 471,622 
militia against the English and Canadian 
force of only about 55,000 men. That war 
cost us $82,627,009, besides $45,950,546 
in pensions. 

The Mexican War alone added real lustre 
to the American arms; and this may be 
reasonably attributed to the fact that cir- 
cumstances permitted enough time to be 
gained at the beginning of the war to give 
the volunteers some much-needed training, 
and that the Government was wise enough 
to employ a larger percentage (30 per cent.) 
of regular troops than in any war before 
or since. These regulars proved the value 
of trained forces by achieving an unbroken 
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chain of victories, notwithstanding that 
official documents prove that their suc- 
cesses were won “under the very same 
system of laws and executive orders which, 
in the preceding foreign war [1812], had led 
to a series of disasters culminating in the 
capture and destruction of our capital.” 
In that war, 31,024 regulars and 73,532 
militia were required to oppose about 
46,000 Mexicans, at a cost of $88,500,208, 
and the pensions up to June 30, 1914, have 
amounted to $48,693,101. Incidentally it 
might be remarked that in the single year 
of 1874 the disbursements for pensions for 
that war amounted to $2,204,894, which 
exceeded by $150,000 the expenditures for 
the support of the active army in 1811. 

During the entire period from 1802 to 
1860 and despite the lessons of the Revolu- 
tion, which each succeeding war demon- 
strated anew, Congress persisted, whenever 
hostilities were imminent or larger forces 
than the Regular Army were required, in 
confiding the destinies of the Nation to a 
hurriedly collected militia which, by the 
very nature of its composition and lack of 
training, was unfit to cope with the situa- 
tion. The incapacity of the militia com- 
pelled the Government to employ many 
times the number which would have suf- 
ficed had properly trained soldiers been 
used, needlessly prolonged wars that could 
have been terminated much sooner, and 
caused expenditures which the magnitude 
of the operations never once justified. 


THE CIVIL WAR UNNECESSARILY LONG 


As a result of these short-sighted methods 
the United States at the end of 1860 af- 
forded to the world a spectacle of a great 
nation virtually destitute of military force. 
Our territory exceeded 3,000,000 square 
miles; the population was 31,000,000. 
The Regular Army, supposed to consist of 
18,093 officers and men, actually numbered 
only 16,367. General Upton points out that 


As a guard for the national frontiers, the 
Army could not furnish two soldiers per mile; 
for protecting the settlements in the states and 
territories west of the Mississippi but one 
soldier was available for every 120 square 
miles; to aid in the enforcement of the laws in 
the remaining States of the Union we had but 
one soldier for every 1,300 square miles. 


The militia for a sudden emergency were 
scarcely more available than the Army. Nom- 
inally they numbered more than 3,000,000, but 
mostly unorganized. So destitute were they 
of instruction and training that—a few regi- 
ments in the large cities excepted—they did 
not merit the name of military force. 

Such was the condition of the national 
defense when, on the 20th of December, 1860, 
South Carolina in convention passed the or- 
dinance of secession. 


It is unnecessary to chronicle here all the 
blunders in military policy committed dur- 
ing the Civil War. Suffice it to say that, 
for want of a Regular Army of sufficient 
size and expansiveness, or a proper force of 
trained militia capable of doing soldiers’ 
work, recourse had to be had to raw troops, 
in which President Lincoln and his Cabinet 
showed at the beginning the same blind 
confidence which their predecessors had 
manifested in 1812. The logical result 
ensued; these undisciplined volunteers ran 
away in a most disgraceful fashion at the 
first Battle of Bull Run, and the opening 
year of the war was characterized by an 
almost unbroken series of disasters, not- 
withstanding that the Government called 
out 807,557 troops—669,243 of which re- 
sponded—at a cost of more than 
$238,000,000. All the errors of previous 
wars were repeated and even aggravated. 
The folly of short enlistments was again 
committed, the Constitution had to be 
violated to meet the sudden emergency, 
the armies in the field were reinforced by 
new and untrained regiments which, through 
ignorance and absence of discipline, suf- 
fered from unnecessary sickness. I[nor- 
dinate waste and expense were the natural 
consequences. A system of large bounties 
was employed in the effort to get the 
needed men, resulting in “bounty jump- 
ing’ to an extent which ought to warn 
all succeeding Congresses against any 
legislation which would make possible the 
repetition of scenes so disgraceful as those 
that were entailed by that vicious system. 
Forced drafting had to be resorted to 
within two years after the outbreak of war 
and, lastly, no definite military policy 
worthy of the name was devised until 
General Grant was appointed commander- 
in-chief. Blunder after blunder was com- 
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mitted by volunteer officers whose ignor- 
ance was exceeded only by their courage; 
the organizations at the front, instead of 
being kept up to their proper strength, 
were allowed to waste away until their 
officers, who had then learned how to lead, 
found themselves without troops to com- 
mand. Yet Congress never permitted the 
Regular Army to be increased beyond a 
paper strength of 39,273 officers and men. 
On March 31,1862—nearly one year after 
the outbreak of war—the United States 
had in service an army of 637,126 regulars 
and volunteers; the Confederacy pos- 
sessed only 200,000 and nevertheless was 
unbeaten. The reason was, as General 
Upton has said, because 

the Government sought to save the Union 
by fighting as a confederacy; the Confederates 
sought to destroy it by fighting as a nation. 
The Government recognized the states, ap- 
pealed to them for troops, adhered to voluntary 
enlistments, gave the governors power to ap- 
point all commissioned officers and encouraged 
them to organize new regiments. The Con- 
federates abandoned state sovereignty, appealed 
directly to the people, took away from them 
the power to appoint commissioned officers, 
vested their appointment in the Confederate 
President, refused to organize war regiments, 
abandoned voluntary enlistments, and, adopt- 
ing the republican principle that every citizen 
owes his country military service, called into 
the army every white man between the ages 
of 18 and 35. 


The dearth of properly trained Union 
soldiers at the beginningof hostilities caused 
the war to be needlessly prolonged for 
four years; and, indeed, it is highly doubt- 
ful whether it would have been brought 
to a successful termination even then had 
it not been for the iron circle of blockade 
which the Navy drew around the coasts of 
the Confederacy. At the close of the war, 
the volunteers had acquired a training 
which had made them comparable to any 
armies that have ever existed—veteran 
regulars in everything but name—but at 
what an appalling cost! Altogether, 
2,605,341 men had had to be called into 
service to conquer a force of Confederates 
which has never been estimated to exceed 
1,500,000 and which was more probably 
somewhat less than a million men. The 
Civil War cost the United States 
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$5,371,079,748, and on June 30, 1914, 
$4,457,974,495 had already been paid out in 
pensions, with the end not yet in sight. 


LESSONS OF EXPERIENCE THROWN AWAY 


When the Confederacy had at last been 
crushed and the great armies of veteran 
volunteers disbanded. the disturbed con- 
ditions in the South and the violation of the 
Monroe Doctrine by the French invasion of 
Mexico compelled Congress to augment the 
Regular Army to 54,641 by the Act of 
July 28, 1866, but, three years later, when 
the French Government had withdrawn its 
forces, the Army was promptly reduced to 
37,313 by the Act of March 3, 1869. A 
succession of Congressional Acts, culmin- 
ating in that of June 26, 1876, effected a 
further reduction to 27,472 officers and 
men, the maximum of enlisted men being 
definitely fixed at 25,000 by the Act of June 
16, 1874. For the following twenty-four 
years, the actual strength of the military 
establishment never exceeded 28,000 until 
the Act of March 8, 1898, added two regi- 
ments of artillery, thus bringing its paper 
strength up to 28,747. The lessons of the 
past were thrown to the winds and, al- 
though war with Spain had been imminent 
for some time before it was actually de- 
clared, its outbreak found us with the 
smallest Regular Army in proportion to 
the population that we have ever had at the 
commencement of any of our wars. It 
numbered only 2,143 officers and 26,040 
enlisted men—in a word, less than four 
hundredths of one per cent. of our esti- 
mated population. The Army was scat- 
tered all over the country. The organiza- 
tion was most defective. Regiments sup- 
posed to have ten companies had only eight 
and those companies were reduced to only 
60 men. There were no brigades, no di- 
visions, and, worst of all, no plans. Con- 
gress, by the Act of April 26,1898, author- 
ized an increase in the Regular Army to 
64,719, but the actual operations began 
entirely too soon to permit this augmenta- 
tion to be effected in time to meet the emer- 
gency. As usual, recourse was had to the 
militia, from which 200,000 volunteers were 
called out by President McKinley’s pro- 
clamations of April 22d and May 25th. 
On June 14th an army of 16,887 men under 
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General Shafter sailed for Santiago, and, 
as Major Evan M. Johnson, Jr., says in his 
pamphlet, ‘‘the returns from the field of 
battle show that we assaulted San Juan 
on the first day of July, 1898, with an 
average of 556 enlisted men in each of 
the infantry regiments participating in the 
attack, whereas the enlisted strength of 
each should have been 1,272. The 
hazardous nature of the undertaking is 
apparent when it is stated that the enemy 
had in the province of Santiago alone 
30,582 soldiers.” 


OUR MISTAKES IN THE SPANISH WAR 


Luckily the experience of the past caused 
the enlistment to be fixed for three years, 
but its very purpose was defeated in the 
case of the volunteers by a proviso that, 
if the war terminated earlier, they would 
be at once discharged. ‘The peace protocol 
was signed on August 12, 1898, but the 
natural conditions of disorder and unrest 
following a war required the retention of a 
considerable force of regularsand volunteers 
in Cuba and Porto Rico. By the time the 
treaty of peace was signed in Paris on 
December 10, 1898, virtually all the volun- 
teers in those two islands had been replaced 
by regulars and had been brought home and 
discharged. In the Philippines the condi- 
tions were very different. On August 13, 
1898, Manila was captured by a force under 
General Wesley Merritt composed of 
10,000 men, mostly volunteers, who were 
shortly augmented to 15,000. Meanwhile 
the Filipinos had asserted their right to 
independence and formed a government for 
which they demanded recognition; this 
was refused by the Americans and their 
troops were not permitted to participate in 
the operations about Manila. This at- 
titude, coupled with a fear that the United 
States was about to seize the islands, en- 
gendered such distrust and enmity that 
the Filipinos began in October to concen- 
trate their forces, numbering about 40,000, 
around Manila and virtually shut up the 
American army in the city where, aside 
from guarding 13,000 Spanish prisoners, it 
had to keep order among the 300,000 hostile 
inhabitants. By February, 1899, General 
Otis, who had succeeded General Merritt, 
was reinforced by a mere 5,000 men, his 
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army consisting of 20,000 men, 2,000 being 
regulars armed with the Krag-Jérgensen 
rifle and the other 18,000 state volunteers 
supplied with the obsolete Springfield. 
On February 4th began the Philippine in- 
surrection which was not finally suppressed 
until April, 1902. The volunteers, directly 
the peace protocol was signed in August, 
1898, began to demand their discharge, 
using every possible influence to procure 
it, notwithstanding that the Government 
was not obligated to grant it until the 
treaty of peace had been signed and ratified. 
In many cases in Cuba and Porto Rico their 
demands were complied with in order to 
reduce the military expenditures, but the 
exigencies in the Philippines rendered such 
a course impossible. The Government 
was therefore compelled to break its con- 
tract and to hold the volunteers sent to 
Manila in service through a succession of 
battles for a period lasting six months after 
their contract had legally expired. There 
was thus afforded a fresh instance of the 
error of the policy of short enlistments to 
which the United States has persistently 
adhered since the beginning of the Revolu- 
tionary War. 


THE COST OF UNREADINESS 


The events of the Spanish-American 
War are still too vivid in the minds of all 
of us to require chronicling here. Congress 
as usual failed to provide the necessary 
supplies until the very eve of mobilization 
and concentration, so that some of the 
volunteer regiments reported for duty 
without arms, accoutrements, ammunition, 
or clothing. The confusion in the various 
camps, the dearth of proper supplies and 
equipment, the lack of adequate means of 
transport, the wild chaos at Tampa, the 
waste of provisions which could not be 
found, the bungling which marked the em- 
barking at Tampa and the landing at 
Daiquiri and Siboney, the blundering con- 
duct of the operations culminating at 
Santiago and the wholly unnecessary 
sufferings of the troops by reason of their 
ignorance, coupled with the paucity of 
medical stores, field and base hospitals, 
afford a spectacle of unpreparedness and 
incapacity of which we Americans ought to 
be heartily ashamed. Judged by a purely 
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military standard, the invasion of Cuba 
was a trivial affair; but rarely in modern 
times has there been an expedition which 
contained so many elements of weakness; 
that it succeeded at all is, indeed, a marvel. 
The disorders, demoralization, and in- 
capacity which attended the 
operations were nothing but the logical 
outcome of the unwillingness of Congress 
to prepare for war until the last possible 
moment, and merely demonstrated once 
again the futility of the system to which our 
legislators have persistently bound us, by 
neglecting to provide a force of thoroughly 
trained soldiers either large enough or 
elastic enough to meet the requirements of 
war as well as of peace, supported by a 
militia which has previously had sufficient 
training to make it, when called out. as 
volunteers, fairly dependable against the 
regular forces of other nations. 

Thus the Spanish-American War com- 
pelled us to use 58,688 regulars and 223,235 
militia or volunteers against 200,000 
Spaniards, at a cost of $321,833,254; 
while 76,416 regulars and 50,052 volunteers 
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were employed in the Philippines at a cost 
of $171,326,572. On June 30, 1914, the 
pensions for this war in the two hemi- 
spheres had amounted to $46,092,739. 

Our past wars have demonstrated that 
at the opening of hostilities on each 
occasion (1) the Regular Army—which is 
necessarily the nucleus for the formation 
of subsequent forces—was entirely too 
small to meet the requirements of the 
country; (2) the organization of the Army 
was defective, often lamentably so; (3) 
there existed no reserves of trained men in 
order to raise the Army to a war footing; 
(4) no plans had been prepared to create 
and organize an army commensurate with 
the probable needs; (5) there was a note- 
worthy absence of military training among 
the recruits available; (6) the enlistment 
was invariably for too short a period and 
never for “the duration of the war’; and 
(7) there was always a dearth of equip- 
ment of almost every sort necessary to 
meet the needed increase not only in the 
Regular Army but also in the volunteers 
or militia. 


Il. HOW THE ARMY CAN BE MADE READY 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE AND WHAT REMAINS TO DO TO MAKE THE ARMY ADE- 
QUATE TO THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


INCE the close of the Spanish- 
S American War considerable progress 

has been made toward bringing 
about the needed reforms in the compo- 
sition and organization of the Regular 
Army, volunteers, and militia, although a 
great deal still remains to be done. 
Briefly stated, the most important steps 
thus far taken are as follows: 

1. The Act of March 2, 1899, under 
which United States Volunteers were or- 
ganized for service in the Philippines. At 
no time in our history have such excellent 
volunteer troops been organized, trained, 
and put into the field in such a short time 
as under this admirable measure. Unfor- 
tunately it was limited to special conditions 
and when, on July 4, 1902, the hostilities 
in the Philippines were officially announced 
to have terminated, the reason for this 
force having ceased to exist, the regiments 





were brought back to the United States 
and mustered out, and the law ceased to 
be operative. 

2. The complete reorganization of the 
Regular Army under the Act of February 
2, 1901. This step was effected by Mr. 
Elihu Root, then Secretary of War. It 
achieved many wmnportant reforms and 
wisely placed the various bureaus of the 
War Department under the “detail sys- 
tem,” thus greatly augmenting their effi- 
ciency. 

3. “An Act to promote the efficiency 
of the militia, and for other purposes’””— 
better known as “the Dick _ bill’’—ap- 
proved January 21, 1903. As originally 
introduced, it contained a number of 
admirable provisions designed to work 
automatically at the outbreak of war and 
to permit the Government to call out, or- 
ganize, and equip what troops are deemed 
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necessary, without further 
hasty legislation enacted at the last mo- 
ment. Unfortunately this measure, like 
others in the past, ended in a compromise 
law containing some glaring defects that 
substantially defeated the very purpose 
for which the measure was framed. It has 
luckily been superseded by the Act of 
April 25, 1914, to which allusion will pres- 
ently be made. 


recourse to 


THE CREATION OF A GENERAL STAFF 


4. The organization of a General Staff 
under the Act of February 14, 1903. For 
this measure, also, the country is indebted 
to Mr. Root. It provided for a General 
Staff whose functions, broadly speaking, 
are to prepare all plans for war, to see to 
the proper codrdination of the various 
branches of the military service, and to 
superintend the execution of the plans 
determined upon. This was a tremendous 
stride in the right direction, but the law as 
passed contains certain undesirable pass- 
ages which ought to be eliminated because 
they prevent our General Staff from work- 
ing to the same advantage as those of many 
of the other great nations. 

5. The creation and organization of the 
Army War College in August, 1903, to 
train line officers for the duties of higher 
command and for staff duties. Owing 
to the superiority of the training given by 
the Army War College, the officers who 
have completed its course are usually given 
preference in the appointments to the 
General Staff. 

6. The separation of the Artillery arm 
into two parts and the creation and organ- 
ization of the Coast Artillery Corps and 
the Permanent Field Artillery Force under 
the Act of January 25, 1907. It seems 
incredible that these two branches of the 
artillery should so long have been retained 
together instead of being kept separate 
as almost every other military Power has 
found it necessary to do. Indeed, in Ger- 


many the coast artillery is called “marine 
artillery”’ and is placed under the Minister 
of the Marine. 

7. The establishment of the Division 
of Militia Affairs by virtue of the executive 
order of the Secretary of War, dated Feb- 
ruarv 12, 1908. 


It was organized on June 
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13, 1908, as part of the General Staff and 
is charged with superintendence of the 
affairs of the organized militia—in other 
words, the National Guards of the various 
states. Its most important functions are 
the codrdination of the militia with the 
army and the assignment of Regular 
Army officers as instructors and inspectors 
of the National Guards. 

8. The creation and establishment of a 
School of Fire for Field Artillery at Fort 
Sill, Okla., by General Order No. 72, dated 
June 3, 1911. Here a thorough instruction 
is given in the principles and methods of 
target practice and fire by field pieces. 


OUR FIRST DEFINITE MILITARY POLICY 


9g. The adoption of the Report on the 
Organization of the Land Forces of the 
United States on August 10, 1912. This 
arose out of the discussion which took place 
at a series of conferences during July, 1912, 
at Washington, presided over by Mr. Henry 
. Stimson, then Secretary of War, who 
had convened them for the express purpose 
of effecting the much-needed reforms in the 
regular and state military establishments 
The result was the formulation of a sound 
and definite policy with respect to the 
organization of our land forces. It was 
the first time that this had ever been done, 
and the importance of this step cannot be 
over-estimated. 

10. The creation of a Reserve for the 
Regular Army under the Army Appropri- 
ation Act, approved August 24,1912. This 
was accomplished by lengthening the term 
of enlistment in the Regular Army to seven 
years, three years to be spent “with the 
colors’’—that is, on active service—and 
four years inthe reserve. The other armies 
of the world, almost without exception, 
are based on a system of one or more re- 
serves whereby the armies in the field are 
kept up to the proper strength. Notwith- 
standing their experience and example, the 
United States has persistently refused to 
adopt any such system, and a large part of 
our military disasters, to say nothing of the 
wanton loss of life and colossal expenditures 
for our land forces, is attributable to our 
short-sightedness in respect to trained 
reserves. The adoption of this principle 
was, therefore, a great step forward but, as 
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usual, the measure was subjected by Con- 
gress to so many modifications that the 
object sought was virtually defeated at the 
very start. How defective is the law as it 
now stands is manifest from the fact that, 
according to the report of the Secretary of 
War for 1914, the reserve so created 
amounts to only sixteen men. Had the 
service with the colors been limited to two 
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border, and instruction has not yet been 
resumed. There formerly existed a similar 
institution at Monterey, Cal., but it was 
merely extemporizedand not formally estab- 
lished either by executive order or opera- 
tion of law. As one of the most essential 
duties of a soldier is to shoot well, the school 
at Fort Sill ought to be put into operation 
again at once. 
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years and that in the reserve lengthened to 
five years, a reserve of many thousands 
could be accumulated in a few years. The 
requisite changes in the law ought accord- 
ingly to be made at the earliest possible 
moment.- 

11. The establishment of a School of 
Musketry at Fort Sill, Okla., by virtue of 
Bulletin No. 19, dated June 9, 1913. This 
school is created to give instruction insmall- 
arm firing and target practice, and forms 
part of the command at Fort Sill. It was 


temporarily discontinued when the troops 
were withdrawn to be sent to the Mexican 





The creation of the Quartermaster 
Corps by the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912. This was effected under the provi- 
sions of Section 3, which amalgamated the 
former Quartermaster, Commissary, and 
Pay Corps of the army. Section 4 of the 
same law created a Quartermaster Service 
Corps—a most important adjunct to any 
army—but Section 5 reduced the size of the 
General Staff. The last was a retrogressive 
piece of legislation, and ought to be revoked 
on account of the handicap that it placed on 
one of the most important branches of the 
military service. 
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13. The establishment of Students’ 
Military Instruction Camps in July, 1913. 
These camps were formed to foster a 
patriotic spirit, making known the true 
military history of our country and its 
military needs, training young men, as the 
Report of the Chief of Staff for 1913 said: 


In military manoeuvres, tactics, care of 
troops, camp sanitation, and rifle practice, 
resulting in their better preparation to dis-~ 
charge their military duty to their country 
should it ever have to call upon them in time 
of need, thereby saving the great waste in val- 
uable lives and money which has always oc- 
curred at the beginning of previous wars, due 
to the ignorance in such matters of the newly 
created officers and men. , 

The instruction given at these camps has 
been of the greatest value to the young men 
participating, and will tend not only to give 
them some ideas of our military situation and 
policy, but it will also tend to establish nuclei 
of information in the student bodies of the 
various universities represented. 


The students were required to pay for 
their transportation as well as for their 
subsistence and clothing, the two latter 
items averaging $15. 

In 1913 there were two camps, one at 
Gettysburg numbering 160 young men, the 
other at Monterey with 60. So successful 
were these camps that the number was 
augmented to four during the summer of 
1914. The camp at Burlington, Vt., was 
attended by 342 young men; that at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., by 110; the one at Monterey, 
Cal., by 90; and that at Ludington, Mich., 
by the same number. 

The War Department now intends to 
make a further increase by adding camps 
near Plattsburg, N. Y., the Presidio at San 
Francisco, and at Chickamauga Park, Ga. 


A GOOD PLAN FOR ENLISTING VOLUNTEERS 


14. “An Act to provide for raising the 
Volunteer forces of the United States in 
time of actual or threatened war,” ap- 
proved April 25, 1914, and better known as 
“the Hay bill,’ although it was origin- 
ally introduced in the Senate by Senator 
du Pont, of Delaware. It remedies in a 
large measure the defects of the former 
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“Dick bill” (see page 413) and, of most 
of those measures under which the military 
had labored since the beginning of the 
Revolutionary War. It is intended to 
work automatically when hostilities are 
impending and to permit the Government 
to call out, organize, and equip all troops 
that are deemed necessary. It also seeks 
to obviate the necessity of having recourse 
to legislation enacted on the eve, or after 
the outbreak, of war which must mani- 
festly be inadequate. It is not too much 
to say that this law is one of the best bits 


of military legislation that has been 
enacted for twenty years, 
Notwithstanding all these measures, 


the composition and strength of our land 
forces is still inadequate. On November 
15, 1914, Mr. Lindley M. Garrison made 
his report as Secretary of War to the 
President. Every American who pro- 
fesses to have the slightest interest in the 
defense of his country ought to read it. 
The truth is met face to face, and the facts 
about our land forces are disclosed in all 
their nakedness. In his report Secretary 
Garrison says: 


The organized militia of the various states 
totals 8,323 officers and 119,087 men. The 
enlisted men thereof are required, in order to 
obtain the financial aid which Congress author- 
izes the Secretary of War to extend under 
certain conditions, to attend 24 drills a year 
and 5 days annually in the field. If all of the 
National Guard could be summoned in the 
event of war and should all respond (an 
inconceivable result), and if they were all found 
fairly efficient in the first line—that is, the 
troops who would be expected to immediately 
take the field—we could summon a force in 
this country of Regulars and National Guard 
amounting to 9,818 officers and 148,492 men. 

And this is absolutely all. The only other 
recourse would then be volunteers, and to 
equip, organize, train, and make them ready 
would take, at the smallest possible estimate, 
six months. 

Any one who takes the slightest trouble to 
investigate will find that in modern warfare a 
prepared enemy would progress so far on the 
way to success in six months, if his antagonist 
had to wait six months to meet him, that such 
unprepared antagonist might as well concede 
defeat without contest. 
























THE ARMY AS IT IS 





ITS SIZE, EQUIPMENT, AND ORGANIZATION 


N HIS most recent report, the Secre- 
tary of War describes the mobile army 
of the United States as about twice the 
size of the police force of New York 
City. 

An Ex-secretary of War has also just 
pointed out that, even with Mr. Garrison's 
proposed addition of 25,000 men, the whole 
mobile army of this nation could be com- 
fortably seated in the Yale Bowl at New 
Haven and still leave one third of the seat- 
ing capacity unoccupied. 

Before the House Military Committee, 
General Wood declared in December that 
we had at present only enough field artil- 
lery ammunition in the country to serve 
all the guns through one full day’s action. 
By noon of the second day they would all 
stand idle. 

These statements are picturesque and 
striking. “They are easily proved true. 

Going into the subject more in detail, 
we fitid that no sufficient provisions have 
been made to supply the Army with field 
artillery guns and ammunition, and that 
it will be years before even our present 
very moderate estimates are completed. 
These estimates provide only for guns in the 
smallest proportion that has been adopted 
by any first-class nation; that is to say, the 
War Department is asking for only 3.19 
guns per thousand rifles and sabres, whereas 
European nations run from 4 to 6.5 guns 
per thousand rifles and sabres, and the 
great use of artillery in the present war will 
probably increase this amount. The force 
estimated for is only 500,000 men. The 
estimate of artillery for this force does not 
provide a single gun for volunteers, and 
its completion is years away and has pro- 
ceeded under a haphazard policy depend- 
ing only upon annual appropriations which 
are not regular in amount, so that the work 
is going forward by halts and faltering 
steps. No provisions whatever have been 
made for ammunition trains. The heavy 
siege artillery is practically without am- 
munition. The guns which went to Naco 





in December went with only a small frac- 
tion of their field allowance of ammunition 

In the United States there is not in exist- 
ence to-day a single heavy field mortar of 
the type that is playing such a conspicuous 
part in the present campaigns in Europe 
We have not even adopted a type for such 
a mortar, although the Ordnance Depart- 
ment has had the subject under considera: 
tion for years. The policy has been rather 
like that followed in the case of the 16-inch 
coast defense gun, which was completed in 
the late ‘90's, test-fired in 1903, and lay 
on the beach at Sandy Hook unprovided 
with a carriage, without even a design for 
a carriage, until 1912. 

And yet it is in coast artillery that we are 
best prepared—if one may use the expres- 
sion where there is so little preparation of 
any kind—but even this force has behind 
it a small and entirely inadequate reserve 
of coast artillery militia. The regular 
force itself has been considerably reduced 
by transfer of organizations to the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, and Panama. 

In coast artillery, as well as in field guns, 
we are without sufficient ammunition. It 
would be necessary to ship some of our 
fifty batteries from coast to coast in case of 
serious operations on either ocean, and even 
when the guns have been transported and 
ammunition has been provided most of our 
coast armament is actually inferior in range 
and power to the armament which can be 
brought against it by modern ships of war. 

So much for material. Now as to per- 
sonnel. Owing to the imperative demands 
in the maintenance of overseas garrisons, 
the drains on the Regular Army have been 
such that, in the United States proper, the 
“mobile army’’—that is, the army which 
can be moved from place to place and which 
consists of the engineers, cavalry, artillery, 
and infantry but does not include the coast 
artillery—was reduced, on June 30, 1914, 
to 1,495 officers and 29,405 men. ‘This is 
only a few thousand men in excess of the 
smallest force of regulars maintained in the 
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country at any time since the middle of 
1861. Yet our population has_trebled 
since that time. And at this moment 
there are no soldiers of the mobile army in 
their permanent barracks in all the vast 
extent of territory between Buffalo on the 
east and Seattle on the west, between the 
Canadian border on the north and the 
vicinity of the Mexican frontier on the 
south, with the sole exception of three 
batteries of artillery at Fort Sill and a 
small troop of: cavalry at Fort Riley. All 
the other troops of the mobile army are in 
the field owing to various exigencies, and 
the permanent barracks are virtually 
abandoned for the time being. 

Back of this regular army establishment 
we have a state militia of approximately 
120,000 on paper. Its actual strength is 
about 103,000 or 104,000, and its efficient 
strength is not more than 60,000. It 1s 
only partly provided with artillery, largely 
without cavalry and auxiliary troops, and 
in many states is so poorly organized and 
constructed as to be of almost no military 
value. It is entirely unprovided with re- 
serves. No steps have been or are being 
taken to provide a National Guard Re- 
serve. 

Notwithstanding all the temporizing 
measures of a constantly varying military 
policy, the composition and strength of our 
land forces are, as will be shown elsewhere 
in this magazine, still inadequate for even 
the normal continuing purposes of its peace 
organization. 

In August last the mobilization of the 
armies of Europe, with the exception of 
that of Russia, was accomplished in about 
a week, and these vast armies were con- 
centrated and began active operations 
almost immediately after their mobiliza- 
tion had been achieved. By contrast, the 
inability of the United States to concen- 
trate any considerable military force has 
twice been specifically demonstrated in a 
striking manner within the last three years: 

On March 6, 1911, orders were issued by 
the War Department for the concentration 
at San Antonio, Tex., of certain troops des- 
tined to be organized into a “manoeuvre 
division” composed of 3 infantry brigades, 
a field artillery brigade, an independent 
cavalry brigade, and the necessary auxili- 
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ary troops, under the command of Major 
General William H. Carter. On the same 
day instructions were issued for the mobili- 
zation of 36 coast artillery companies into 
3 provisional regiments of 12 companies 
each, designated as the First Separate 
Brigade under the command of Brigadier 
General Albert L. Mills. 

The troops from Fort D. A. Russell, near 
Cheyenne, the largest garrison or post in 
the country, did not reach San Antonio 
until March 13th to 16th, and the man- 
ceuvre division, whose aggregate strength 
was 613 officers and 15,056 men, actually 
numbered, on March 31, 1911, only 
11,254; on April 30th, 12,598; on May 31st, 
12,809—in other words, its maximum 
strength was not reached until nearly 
three months after it had been ordered to 
assemble. The First Separate Brigade, 
on the other hand, reached its maximum of 
4,045 at the end of March. The com- 
mander of the “manceuvre division’ was 
taken from Washington, his chief of staff 
from New York, and the other staff officers 
from all over the country. They had never 
worked together but were immediately 
compelled to improvise a division admin- 
istration and supply system. This division 
never approximated anywhere near the 
19,200 troops it ought to have numbered 
and on August 7, 1911, it was disbanded. 

Two years later a similar demonstration 
occurred. On February 21 and 24, 1913, 
orders were issued for the mobiliza- 
tion at Texas City and Galveston of the 
three brigades of the Second Division, 
involving about 11,450 officers and men. 
On March 3d, all the troops had reached 
their destinations. This so-called division 
did not reach its maximum strength of 
517 officers and 10,770 men until June 
30, 1913, according to the report of 
Major General Carter, commanding, who 
goes on to say that 220 men deserted while 
only 940 recruits were received. This 
alleged division was short one full regiment 
of field artillery, in addition to ambulance 
companies, field hospitals, field signal com- 
pany, and three companies of engineers. 
Generally speaking, there were no supply 
columns.or ammunition trains, no adequate 
transport, and the regiments were scarcely 
more than half their proper war strength. 






































In a word, these troops were at no time 
ready to take the field owing to the lack of 
things which are absolutely requisite for 
active operations. 

These two attempts afforded the world 
the spectacle of a great nation, composed of 
one hundred million people, virtually 
destitute of real military strength or the 
means to make the few men which it can 
muster efficient as a fighting force. 

Various plans have from time to time 
been drawn up by Secretaries of War and 
Chiefs of Staff for the reorganization of the 
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land forces of the United States. A par- 
ticularly able plan was formulated in 1912, 
but no steps have yet been taken to put it 
into operation. 

The whole military situation in this 
country, thus far at least, seems to spell 
lack of organization, either lack of policy 
or continually conflicting political interests 
in such a policy—in a word, “unprepared- 
ness.” Back of this lack of preparation, 
and responsible for it to a large extent, 
has been the almost entire lack hitherto of 
intelligent public interest. 


THE AUSTRALASIAN MILITARY 
SYSTEM 


MILITARY PREPAREDNESS WITHOUT MILITARISM 


BY 
ARTHUR WILLERT 


(WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT OF THE LONDON “‘TIMES’’) 


USTRALIA and New Zealand 
are the only Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries which have tried to com- 
bine the duty of defense with 
the privileges of citizenship 

by the establishment of a system of com- 
pulsory military service under democratic 
auspices. In both countries radical labor 
administrations have been largely respon- 
sible for the experiment. 

For experiment the venture still is, 
though according to all accounts it is 
working out well. It was conceived only 
in 1908, after the British Empire had begun 
to get excited about the German menace. 
In 1909 national defense laws were passed 
in both countries. The next step was to 
ask Lord Kitchener to go out and give his 
advice. Lord Kitchener’s memorandum 
followed pretty closely the Australian 
Act of 1909, which in turn had been copied 
by New Zealand. The principle which 
guided it was the repudiation of the theory 
so dear to British and American minds that 
the haphazard system of volunteer train- 
ing will somehow or other meet the needs 
of national defense when the day comes. 





The Australasian system provides for 
the compulsory military training of all 
males not physically unfit, but it has noth- 
ing in common with the conscriptive system 
of the great military Powers of Europe. 
Each individual’s training is spread over a 
period of 13 years. There is no wrenching 
of youths away from college or from the 
opening of their careers and herding them 
in barracks for a year or two. The train- 
ing is what is called “home training.”’ 
Australia is divided into 200 “areas,” under 
an “area officer’ responsible for registra- 
tion, organization, etc., of the various 
classes into which the men of his area are 
divided. The first period of training 
starts at the age of 12 and continues two 
years. The “junior cadets,” as they are 
called, practise physical culture, drills, 
gymnastics, walking, running, swimming. 
and other exercises calculated to produce 
good military material. They are also 
taught such things as “first aid’’ and 
miniature rifle shooting. The second stage 
begins at 14 and lasts four years. During 
it the cadet is thoroughly drilled in all the 
first essentials of military duty so that 
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when, at the age of 18, he passes into the 
ranks of the citizen soldiery, he may be 
something much better than a raw recruit. 
He will have been disciplined, he will 
know the use of his arms, and above all he 
will have learned the meaning of order, 
obedience, and duty. In the active ranks 
of the citizen soldiery the young Austral- 
asian passes seven years (from 18 to 25). 
At no time is either cadet or soldier with- 
drawn from his ordinary employment. 
Not more than 16 days of training or their 
equivalent in half days or shorter spells 
are enforced in any one year. Junior 
cadets receive 90 hours’ physica! training 
and elementary drills under the public 
school authorities. Senior cadets are under 
the military authorities. They do 4 whole 
day drills, 12 half day drills, and 24 night 
drills every year. The citizen army does 
16 whole day drills a year, including at 
least 8 days in camp—the infantry and 
cavalry part of it, that is to say. Men 
in the naval service, the artillery engineers, 
and other special corps do 25 whole days of 
work, of which 17 must be spent on ship- 
board orincamp. It is expected, too, that 
the cavalry will soon be put under the 
latter regulations as well. Though it is 
too early to speak with assurance, it is 
hoped that by catching boys at the most 
impressionable age and continuing their 
training well into manhood the obvious 
disadvantages of training by short, dis- 
connected periods will be reduced to a 
minimum without the appearance of the 
alternative dangers either of the growth of 
a military caste or of the evils resulting 
from the promiscuous plunging of young 
men into barrack life, both of which it is 
the Anglo-Saxon habit to consider a 
drawback of the conscriptive system. 


KITCHENER’S COMPLIMENT TO WEST POINT 


An army that shall be part and parcel of 
the democratic life of the Australasian 
communities may, in fact, be called the 
keystone of the whole scheme. One sees 
that clearly in Lord Kitchener’s recom- 
mendation for the training of officers. It 
was, he said, “a national necessity that 
officers should be carefully selected, thor- 
oughly grounded and trained in the pro- 
fession, and scientifically educated. No 





social considerations, no influence, nothing 
but efficiency should be allowed to affect 
their selection and promotion.” As a first 
means toward the fulfilment of this na- 
tional necessity, Lord Kitchener paid the 
United States the compliment of preferring 
West Point to the English officers’ training 
establishments of Sandhurst and Woolwich 
as a model for the Australian military col- 
lege. The English officer, he argued, is 
usually a composite product of civilian 
school, military college, and regiment. In 
Australia a more thorough and more dem- 
ocratic military education is necessary. 
Character has to be formed so that, on 
leaving the military college, young officers 
can be put almost at once in control of an 
“area.” To secure this it was felt that the 
college would have to provide a really first 
rate, all round education such as West 
Point provides. Hence Duntroon, as 
the Australian academy is called, is in 
effect a fairly accurate copy of the Ameri- 
can military academy. Its course is four 
years. Its education is comprehensive. 
Entry to it is by competitive examination, 
and the age of entry is from 16 to 18. Dur- 
ing the first two years the elements of 
general education—mathematics, physical 
science, and modern languages—are chiefly 
studied as a preparation for the two years 
of subsequent strictly military work. Nor 
is there any specialization as at Sandhurst 
or Woolwich. Asat West Point, every cadet 
learns the work of all arms of the service. 
There are also six weeks in camp every year. 


MOST OFFICERS SELECTED BY EXAMINATION 


The Australian and New Zealand forces 
will not be officered entirely by graduates 
from Duntroon. At present most of the 
“area’”’ and other superior officers are men 
taken over from the old volunteer organi- 
zations. In future only the “area’”’ com- 
mands and comparatively few other posts 
will be filled by Duntroon men. It is esti- 
mated that in Australia there will eventu- 
ally be about 90,000 to 100,000 senior 
cadets in training out of a total male popu- 
lation of about 180,000 between 14 and 18 
years old and about 120,000 citizen soldiers 
out of an available male population of 
about 320,000. That the percentage will 
not be higher is due first to the fact that 
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parts of the continent are so sparsely in- 
habited that training on the “home” 
system is impossible, and secondly, of 
course, to the physical test, which, how- 
ever, is not calculated to debar more than 
10 per cent. of the availables from service. 
New Zealand hopes eventually to have 
30,000 citizen soldiers in training. Lord 
Kitchener does not, however, propose that 
more than 350 of the officers necessary for 
the Australian force shall have passed 
through Duntroon. The bulk of the of- 
ficers are non-professional, selected by ex- 
amination from the ranks. To encourage 
keenness in that respect military institutes 
have been started in many centres where 
citizen officers can improve themselves. 


SCOTT, 
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The universities, too, are taking up mili- 
tary subjects. Sydney University was, in- 
deed, the first university in the British Em- 
pire to put military science on a par with 
other branches of the ordinary civilian 
curriculum. 

The two Dominions have also turned to 
the creation of the personnel of a navy. 
It was an Australian cruiser that brought 
to an end the meteoric career of the Emden. 
While the British Admiralty built and 
helped to man and equip the vessels, an 
appropriate proportion of the Austral- 
asian youth is preparing for a naval career, 
and a naval college to correspond with the 
military college at Duntroon has recently 
been established. 


U.S. A. 


THE TYPICAL AMERICAN SOLDIER WHO IS NOW, AS CHIEF OF STAFF, UNDER THE 
SECRETARY OF WAR THE FIRST OFFICER IN THE UNITED STATES ARMY— 
SOME IMPRESSIONS OF HIM AS A KEEPER OF PEACE AND MAKER OF WAR 


BY 


GEORGE MARVIN 


OWN in the heat of Jolo came 
a Moro boy to Camp Lam- 
baga one night with a letter. 
Thus it ran: 


This letter from your son, Datto 
Muhamed Dahiatul Kalbi, to my father, the 
Governor of Sulu, Major Scott. 

I want to inform you that at 7 o’clock in the 
morning of Saturday we had a fight with Tallu. 
I have taken his head, but if you will allow it, 
I will bury it, if my father will let me do that, 
because he is an Islam and I would otherwise 
commit an offense. Those that are dead were 
Sadalani, Namala, Muhamed, and Salui. Be- 
yond that I have not investigated. 

With greetings to my father, | beg you to 
let me bury the head, for it frightens my wife 
to see it in the house. If my father should not 
believe that the head is there, come to our house 
and see so to be sure. I would not soil the 
faith my father hasin me. Toclose, I herewith 
send the kris of Orang Kaya Tallu. The end 
of the pen. 


That pen was a good deal less mighty 
than the kris of Datto Muhamed but it 


prevailed, as the kris prevailed not, to 
keep peace with the white father who for 
three years sat in authority at Jolo over 
the whole Sulu archipelago. The pen came 
to an end in Arabic, a closed book to the 
“father,” but Julius Schuck, the German- 
Malay post interpreter, in rendering its 
message out of the Joloana dialect, re- 
tained some flavor of the original. 

The same flavor runs also through many 
other letters that used to come in those 
days of Major Scott’s proconsulship in 
Sulu. The governor kept them: some in 
their original Arabic embroidery, others in 
the Schuck Brothers’ commercial orthog- 
raphy, or whacked out on the quarter- 
master’s office typewriter. They were 
written by this same Datto Muhamed, by 
Jaji bin Idris, Hadji Butu, Panglima Abu 
Bakal, and other dattos and headmen all 
over the sweltering archipelago. The 
names of their obscure authors sound like 
echoes out of “ Kim’s”’ India. The authors 
themselves, bristling with bolos, knives, 
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pistols, and cartridge belts, scowl homi- 
cidally out of the dusty photographs which 
the ex-governor keeps with the letters. 

In 1907, when their “‘ father’’ had been 
ordered home by the Great White Father 
at Washington, a message followed him 
from far away Jolo. Hear also what Hadji 
Butu says therein: 


This letter from the white heart of your 
son, Hadji Butu, to my father Colonel Scott, 
former Governor of Jolo, and who put justice 
and order into this country, and who is now 
enjoying happiness in America at West Point. 
Wishing that God will continue to exalt you in 
position and prolong your life. I and all the 
Moros especially the Sultan and the Headmen 
still remember you very much because you are 
our father who opened our eyes to American 
justice. We hope you will come again to Jolo. 
Hadji Abdulla also remembers you and he 
prays to God that you will come to Jolo or 
Zamboanga so that he will see you again. The 
Sultan, Panglima Indanan, Panglima Hadji 
Tahil, Panglima Abu Bakal, Panglima Haiyu- 
dini of Bud Pula, Panglima Jaji of Anuling, 
and Maharajah Janarine all send you the same 
good wishes as that of Hadji Abdulla’s. Greet- 
ings and best wishes from yours very truly, 

Hapjt Butu. 

Jolo, Sulu, P. I., September 19, ’07 


Hadji Abdullah was the governor’s 
personal servant at Jolo. He was a 
walking arsenal outside, all pluck and 
fidelity inside. At night he slept under 
the governor’s bed or across the door of his 
tent. In March, 1910, he died. “Before 
he died,” wrote Julius Schuck, the in- 
terpreter, “he did not forget to ask us to 
send his photo to his friend and master, 
Colonel Scott. He further said that he 
hoped that his master would soon become 
Brigadier General and Governor of the 
Moro Province so that he could again be 
his dog if he got well again.” 

A little monkey-faced Mohammedan 
Moro in Sulu has very little in common 
with a six-foot, god-forsaken Comanche 
brave in Oklahoma. The antipodes of 
their geographical habitats is no greater 
than the apparent antipodes of their per- 
sonal architecture and temperament. But 
they have something in common: the fight- 
ing diaphragm, and the acute, instinctive 
judgment of personality shared by many 
primitive people. 
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From the time that Hugh Lenox 
Scott graduated from West Point in the 
class of 1876 up to his detail to the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington in 1897 
he was almost constantly on duty fighting 
or governing Indians. They had the 
same respect for him, the same confidence 
in him, that the Moros had later. The ex- 
perience, the habit of mind gained during 
those twenty years of active service, left an 
ineffaceable stamp on the soldier. He is 
part Indian to-day; walks like an Indian, 
thinks Indian-wise. Scott very rarely 
uses an adjective; he talks like an Indian. 
It goes something like this: 

“You say that horse handles himself 
well on the asphalt? Course he does. 
Ever see a shod horse put his feet down 
that way? That horse has no shoes to 
pinch his feet up.”” (Fingers of one hand 
cramped together.) “Never has had any 
shoes since I owned him. Feet are 
leather, frogs just like pliable leather, feels 
the ground with ’em, way he was meant 
to.” (Fingers of other hand opened out 
and placed wide on the table.) “That 
horse can go anywhere I| can go on my feet. 
He stands on stones in his stall. Feet 
same as shoes and don’t fall off.” 

Primitive or alien peoples understand a 
man who thinks and talks like that. They 
understand him before he begins to talk. 
The same traits which enabled him to rule 
an Indian reservation helped him hold 
down a Moro province, made him cab- 
allero muy simpatico in Cuba, and fitted 
him to prevent war across the Mexican 
border last April. 

No man living knows North American 
Indians as Scott does, especially the 
nomadic Indians of the plains. To say 
that he talks like an Indian is true in a 
double sense. He is acknowledged to be, 
with possibly one exception, the greatest 
living authority on Indian sign language. 
The Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army can squat in a circle of braves in the 
tepee of any plains tribe (the hill Indians 
have no gesture language) from the 
Mississippi to the Rockies and talk with 
them by mute signs more clearly than 
another man could communicate by spoken 
words through an interpreter. 

“In Scott’s heart,” said an old friend of 
































SCOTT, 


his the other day, “you will find first the 
sign language, then a pack saddle, and 
then the foot of a horse.” 

The sign language is always with him. 
As Indians and Spaniards do, he uses his 
hands to save the banal phrases which 
multiply in daily life. Many a sentence 
incomplete in words he finishes eloquently 
with a gesture. 

In 1897 the War Department detached 
Captain Scott, as he was then—for pro- 
motions come slowly in the cavalry—from 
active service in the West to begin at the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington 
the preparation of a history and glossary of 
the gesture language. On this monu- 
mental job he was hard at work when the 
Spanish War broke out in 1898 and he put 
away his notes to go as Ludlow’s Adjutant 
General to the front. The work thus so 
suddenly dropped has never beenresumedat 
the Smithsonian. Scott’s life has been all 
war and active field service ever since, until 
he came to Washington asAssistant Chief of 
Staff last May. But out in his library at 
Fort Meyer, across the Potomac from the 
War Department, you may find him almost 
any night working away at his notes and 
glossaries and digging out origins from his 
old Spanish books. The work has not been 
abandoned, only postponed. The author 
has a strong impression that an academic 
vocation is out of key with active service, 
and particularly with these troublous times. 

“T’ll finish that book,” says the Chief of 
Staff, “ when they don’t need me any more.” 
And he is nearly three years from the 
retiring age. 

There have been more notable Indian 
fighters than Scott. Custer was one. 
Miles, under whom he served, was another. 
But there has never been an officer in the 
Army so successful as he in settling Indian 
difficulties without fighting. As a_hard- 
riding cavalryman he fought the Sioux 
and Cheyenne under Chief Joseph and 
Red Cloud, but those fights were of small 
consequence compared to the rows he 
headed off by a sagacity and decision 
which appealed to tribes sometimes 
actually on the war path. 

It got so after a while that every time 
any thing went wrong with the Indians 
they sent for Scott, the last instance being 
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no longer ago than 1911, when General 
Wood ordered him out to Arizona to 
pacify the Hopis. When other officials 
failed he succeeded, and it made no 
difference whether the tribes were Kiowas, 
Nez Perces, Navajos, Comanches, or 
Apaches. His _ biggest Indian-taming 
success was in making over Geronimo’s 
wild band of Chiricahui Apache warriors 
into farmers. After they had been herded 
out of Arizona as prisoners and tried on 
Florida and Alabama, Scott parked them 
out with his Apaches of the plains on a big 
reservation in Oklahoma. In four years 
they were supplying the other tribes and 
the military post at Fort Sill with hay and 
grain of their own harvesting and throwing 
a baseball around in their spare time in- 
stead of scalping neighboring palefaces. 

In Cuba, as General Ludlow’s Adjutant 
General, Scott first attracted the attention 
of the man who, more than any other, has 
affected his career and enlisted his un- 
swerving loyalty. He was then the prod- 
uct of his years on the border, a fine, 
athletic type, abstemious, hard, clean- 
living, an excellent horseman and trainer 
of horses. When General Wood became 
governor of Cuba he made him his chief 
of staff. When Wood was away Scott 
governed the island in his stead and 
governed it well. Wood picked every 
member of his staff in Cuba by personal 
impressions, and this particular association 
there founded has since been abundantly 
justified. Scott was then in actual rank 
only a captain but he had the direction of 
all the military end of the civil govern- 
ment. The routine business of that time 
was enormous, and Scott’s basket was 
filled to the brim every day with papers 
entirely distinct from the others. 

In that first big administrative job his 
ability to speak and read Spanish fluently 
helped him greatly. His personality helped 
him more than anything else with Cubans 
and with Americans alike. Cubans with 
whom he had to deal officially respected 
him and found him, as they say “sim- 
patico.”’ And that same personality, more 
than any other one influence during the 
very trying days of the occupation, co- 
ordinated the whole headquarters staff at 
Havana and kept it harmonious. 
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From Cuba General Wood took the same 
group of men that he had gathered about 
him in Havana to the Philippines for a far 
more difficult house-cleaning and ad- 
ministrative campaign. Scott was picked 
for the nastiest piece of work in the islands, 
being made civil governor of the Sulu 
archipelago and in command of the 
military forces at Jolo. From 1903 to 
1907 he held down that job. When he 
became governor, at the beginning, 
American control did not extend beyond 
the walls of Jolo, to which unambitious 
boundaries Spanish authority had been 
confined for generations. He _ spread 
American control over the Island of Jolo 
first and then throughout the Sulu archi- 
pelago, mostly by sheer force of person- 
ality and tactful handling of the natives. 
In their different ways the Moros found 
him as trustworthy, as gentle, just, and 
inexorable as other alien races had found 
him before. He made one error in judg- 
ment, however, and he has carried the 
marks of that error ever since, in his 
wounded hands. 

Panglima Hassan had been caught one 
morning while bathing and was brought 
into camp to be interrogated by General 
Wood and his chief of staff. The General 
sat in a big rocking chair and in front of him 
Scott, Hassan, and the interpreter squatted 
together on the grass, with the soldiers 
standing around. The Dattomadea good 
case with words, but Wood, judging him by 
thesnaky gleam in his eye, advised Scott not 
to take a chance with him, for Hassan had 
promised to be good and asked only that 
he might be allowed an escort into a 
neighboring jungle where he said _ his 
wives and children were hidden. 

Scott sized him up and stood for him 
against Wood’s advice. With Hassan to 
guide them he and five or six infantrymen 
forded a stream to reach the swampy 
tangle where the Datto’s household were 
supposed to be waiting. As they gained 
the far bank, Hassan let go a shrill bark, 
dropped on his belly, and slid into the 
thicket. At the same moment a volley 
struck the too trustful “father” and his 
squad of soldiers full in front. A little 


winded with crossing the muddy stream, 
Scott held both hands about the butt of his 





revolver to steady it, and the volley of 
slugs and buckshot struck him fairly in his 
hands thus clasped. When Wood and the 
relief came running up, attracted by the 
firing, they found Scott sitting in the trail 
nearly gone from loss of blood. His hands 
were shot all to pieces and hung from their 
wrists like dishrags. 

Three months later Panglima Hassan 
was run down in the crater of an extinct 
volcano at daybreak and Scott killed him. 
The Moro had seventeen wounds in his 
body but died game, crawiing with his 
kris in his mouth toward the nearest 
wounded soldier when the last bullet dis- 
patched him. During those three months 
Scott kept constantly in the field on 
Hassan’s trail. Hesat ona pony with both 
hands in slings, strapped to his chest, a 
soldier leading his pony. He made that 
one error in judgment but he wiped it out 
and the Moros never forgot. 

After all, was it an error in judgment? 
There was a man named Bolton who 
administered a district in Mindanao about 
the same time. Against the advice of his 
friends he persisted in riding about his 
jurisdiction entirely unarmed. He_ be- 
lieved that was the way to deal with those 
people, to trust them rather than to 
threaten them. You would not find 
trouble, he said, unless you looked for it. 
But one day, after he had got his district 
in apple-pie order, three bolo men rushed 
him and cut him all to pieces with their 
knives. Bolton was a big man and a hard 
fighter. Had he been armed he could have 
protected himself against his assassins. 
But there is some reason to believe that his 
example of trust was not neutralized by his 
death, and there is the same reason for 
believing that Scott’s method with the 
Moros would not have been lost even had 
his ambush proved fatal. 

In his various expeditions against the 
hostile chiefs of Jolo who, at different 
times, tried to raise their tribes against 
him, and during his three months’ cam- 
paign against Panglima Hassan, Major 
Scott handled cavalry, infantry, and field 
artillery with uniform success. More 
than any other colonel in the service, 
when he achieved that rank, he had 
this wide and thorough experience in 




















CHIEF OF STAFF OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


IN THE UNIFORM OF A BRIGADIER-GENERAL. ON THE 30TH OF APRIL, BY THE RETIRE- 
MENT OF GENERAL MURRAY, GENERAL SCOTT WILL BECOME A MAJOR-GENERAL, THE HIGHEST 
GRADE IN THE SERVICE, OF WHICH LEONARD WOOD IS THE RANKING OFFICER, FIVE OTHER 
MAJOR-GENERALS AT PRESENT PRECEDING THE CHIEF OF STAFF 
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HUGH LENOX SCOTT, °76 
AS A CADET IN THE UNITED STATES MILITARY 
ACADEMY AT WEST POINT, OF WHICH HE BECAME 
THE SUPERINTENDENT THIRTY YEARS LATER 


handling all arms in the field against an 
active enemy. 

It was a long cry from Jolo to West 
Point, but Colonel Scott adapted him- 
self to his new jurisdiction with equal 
success. During four years he was super- 
intendent of the Military Academy, and the 
efficiency of the great military school was 
never more ably sustained than during 
those years. During that period General 
Kitchener visited West Point, and the for- 
eign admirals, whose ships lay at anchor in 
the North River for the Hudson-Fulton 
Celebration, were taken in a body to visit 
the Military Academy before returning to 
their several countries. It is an interest- 
ing coincidence that the _ peace-loving 
soldier who is now chief of the United 
States Army came at very nearly the same 
time into personal relations with chiefs 
of the two forces now opposing each other 
in the European war. Kitchener and 
Scott made friends at once. Admiral Von 
Koester, then ranking admiral of the 
German fleet, was so much impressed with 
the cadets that he sent a photograph of 
dress parade, on the day of his visit, to the 
German Emperor. The Kaiser wrote in 
his own hand across the face of this photo- 


graph: “A fine body of promising young 
gentlemen! A_ sight delightful to a 
soldier’s heart!’ and sent it back through 
Admiral Von Koester to Colonel Scott. 

The cornerstone of the beautiful Gothic 
chapel which dominates the new buildings 
on the Hudson was laid by the same 
man who has done as much as any other 
one soldier for the peace that does not pass 
understanding. In other respects, he 
builded well and thriftily there on that 
picturesque point. There are on record in 
the War Department the specifications 
for some gun emplacements, built in his 
time, where the cadets can fire small siege 
guns across a bend in the river at targets 
onamountain. The contractors’ estimate 
for these emplacements was $124,000. 
Colonel Scott built them for $7,000. 

At the time of this writing the subject of 





IN ARMY FULL EVENING DRESS 


“A DIRECT DESCENDANT OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

‘ A SOLDIER WHOSE MILITARY TRAINING HAS 
BEEN LEAVENED BY THE ASSOCIATIONS OF AN OLD 
UNIVERSITY TOWN” 
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AN AUTHORITY ON THE INDIAN SIGN 
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“HE IS AN OUTDOOR, NOT AN INDOOR, MAN: RATHER AN ADJUSTER THAN A BUILDER; A PEACE-MAKER 
RATHER THAN A WAR-MAKER” 


this brief biography is at Naco, Ariz., on 
a characteristic mission to avert trouble. 
There has been firing across the border and 
people have been killed on our side of it. 
The troops under General Bliss have been 
ready for several days to exact a telling 
reprisal. In fact, that officer is reported 
to have notified the Mexican general that 
if the offense is not summarily stopped he 
will wipe the offenders off the local map. 
If such action were to take place now we 
should most probably have to add a 
wretched little war to the titanic trouble 
going on in Europe. 

When matters in over-wrought Mexico 
were once before at their most delicate 
crisis Scott’s personality had much to do 
with averting active hostilities. The good 
behavior of Villa, when in the last days of 
April Carranza had foolishly defied Wash- 
ington, was directly due to his friendship 
for the American general whom he had 


grown to like and respect on the bridge be- 
tween Juarez and El Paso. That associa- 
tion was made during Scott’s command 
in 1912 and 713 of the Second Cavalry 
Brigade patrolling the Mexican Border. 

From this active command he was 
brought in May to Washington to become 
Assistant Chief of Staff to General Wother- 
spoon, who had just succeeded General 
Wood. It was believed then that his 
presence in the War Department would 
accomplish much in keeping the Depart- 
ment and the White House in intelligent 
touch with Mexican affairs. That belief 
has been abundantly justified. The same 
background substantiates his present high 
office as Chief of Staff, to which he suc- 
ceeded on General Wotherspoon’s retire- 
ment in November. 

It is not a reflection upon General Scott’s 
ability to say that in some ways he is 
not well suited for a departmental position. 
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‘MORE AT HOME ON THE BACK OF A HORSE THAN IN A SUPERHEATED OFFICE” 
COLONEL SCOTT WITH GENERAL WOOD AND THEIR AIDES RIDING OUT OF JOLO 


He is an outdoor, not 
anindoor, man. He 
is a cavalryman, not 
a bureaucrat. Heis 
considerably more at 
home on the back of 
a horse or on his 
own feet than in a 
comfortably uphol- 
stered chair in a 
superheated office. 
Moreover, it remains 
to be proved that he 
has any particular 
ability to survive all 
the cross currents of 
departmental office- 
holding and to direct 
the enormous ma- 
chine of which he is 
head. 

Unlike his _ pre- 
decessor and _inti- 
mate friend, General 
Wood, he is not of a 
constructive type. 
He is rather an ad- 
juster than a builder. 
Neither would he be, 
in all probability, as 
efficient in affairs re- 























HADJI ABDULLAH 
THE WALKING ARSENAL WHO SLEPT ACROSS THE 
DOOR OF HIS “‘FATHER’”’ SCOTT’S TENT AND KEPT HIM 
FROM ALL HARM FOR THREE YEARS IN JOLO 


quiring intense activ- 
ity as a man like 
General Funston, for 
example. As Chief 
of Staff in a high- 
pressure, rapidly- 
moving campaign or 
reconstructive era, 
probably a few other 
officers in the Army 
would be preferable. 
But on his own line 
he is unbeatable. 
Every officer has 
his line of peculiar 
usefulness, and the 
Army ought to be 
congratulated, in the 
first place, for having 
produced a man like 
Scott, and theNation 
in the second place 
for having a soldier 
like Scott in a posi- 
tion of authority 
during these nervous 
times. Here is a di- 
rect descendant of 
Benjamin Franklin, 
born in Kentucky, a 
soldier whose mili- 
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KITCHENER OF KHARTUM AND SCOTT OF SULU 


THE PRESENT WAR LORD OF GREAT BRITAIN GETTING HIS FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF WEST POINT, 
WHICH HE CALLS “‘THE GREATEST MILITARY SCHOOL IN THE WORLD,” ESCORTED BY THE 
THEN SUPERINTENDENT 
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PANCHO VILLA TO HIS FRIEND SCOTT 
THIS PHOTOGRAPH, SIGNED BY VILLA HIMSELF (WITH THE WORDS OF ADDRESS ABOVE HIS NAME TRANS- 
LATED INTO ENGLISH BY ANOTHER HAND), WAS SENT BY HIM TO THE PRESENT CHIEF OF STAFF. VILLA 
STOPPED SHOOTING PRISONERS AT GENERAL SCOTT'S SUGGESTION, AND AT THE TIME OF THE MEXICAN 
CRISIS IN APRIL, 1914, HE TELEGRAPHED “‘HIS FRIEND,” ““NO HAY CUIDADO” (‘DON’T WORRY”) 


tary training has been leavened by the 
associations of an old university town, a 
peace-maker rather than a war-maker, an 
officer in sympathy with the progressive 
policy of the Army yet whose equipment 
makes him chiefly remarkable in smoothing 





out just the kind of rough places which are 

likely to occur during his incumbency. 
General Hugh Lenox Scott comes close 

to typifying the American military idea. 

He is a sheathed sharp sword. The end 

of the pen. 



































DO WE NEED A STRONG NAVY? 


THE MAINTENANCE OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND OF THE “OPEN DOOR” IN 
CHINA AND THE DEFENSE OF THE PHILIPPINES AND ALASKA 
POSSIBLE ONLY BY THE SUPPORT OF A POWERFUL FLEET 


BY a 


- - BURTON J. HENDRICK 


HE world at present contains 

about fifty regularly organized 
governments; of these only 
eight—England, Germany, the 

United States, France, Japan, 

Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Russia— pos- 
sess anything that may be called a fighting 
‘fleet. The European war naturally directs 
attention to our own naval prowess. How- 
ever opinion may differ about our naval 
strength, one thing at least is clear: a weak 
navy is worse than none; if we are to have 
a battle line at all it must be powerful. 
In the present tumultuous discussion, 
therefore, we must first decide the main 
question: does the United States need 
a navy? If we do it follows as a natural 
consequence that our naval forces must 

be adequate. 

A nation possesses a navy for two pur- 
poses: to protect its own shores from inva- 
sion, and to safeguard its interests over- 
seas, either its possessions or its trade. 
Primarily, that is, its ships of war exist for 
defensive purposes. However, since the 
best way of defending one’s self is usually 
to take the offensive, the distinction be- 
tween the two methods of warfare is rather 
fine. The time has passed, or seems to be 
rapidly passing, when the mere possession 
of a coast line necessitates a large fleet of 
first class battleships. Land fortifications, 
mines, and submarine boats now form a 
pretty safe protection against invasion, a 
blockade, or even a sustained bombard- 
ment. In the present war, there are three 
fleets, two of them large ones, in the North 
Sea or contiguous waters—the English, 
the German, and the Russian. All three, 


according to the best authorities, are 
locked up in harbors, protected by mines, 
submarines, booms, nets, and screens of 
cruisers. 


The English dreadnaught squad- 





ron does not dare to sail forth and attack 
the German cities; the German fleet in the - 
Baltic Sea does not dare to attack the 
Russian ports. A cruiser squadron, here 
and there, may make a daredevil “raid” 
like the recent German attack on unfortified 
English towns, and the English manifesta- 
tions against Cuxhaven; anything like a 
sustained assault by the battle fleet seems, 
at this writing, hardly probable. Modern 
naval science, which figures out these things 
on the basis of algebraieformulz, knows that 
almost certain destruction awaits any ships 
that hazard such an adventure. Similarly 
the United States, with adequate forti- 
fications, mines, and submarines, could pro- 
tect its continental coast line. According 
to the naval experts, a large fleet of sub- 
marines itself could indefinitely guarantee 
our seaboard from invasion. That is, only 
sea-going nations—nations that have out- 
lying possessions and_ responsibilities— 
really need depend upon huge, expensive 
battle squadrons. Were the United States 
merely a home-keeping people, content 
always to live unto itself, never pretending 
to have a voice in world politics, we should 
have difficulty in making much use of a 
large battle fleet. As it is, the chief pur- 
pose of our navy must always be defensive, 
as we have no really aggressive plans, and 
no army to carry them out if we had. 
However, we have undertaken to defend 
more than our continental coast line. 

In fact, we are the most meddlesome 
people in the world. Germany modestly 
demanded only her “place in the sun’; 
we demand a disproportionate area of sun- 
light. We are the only nation that has 
split the world into two parts and taken 
one half as our especial province His- 
torically, England is the arrogant, land- 
seeking, land-grabbing country; actually, 
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England does not claim jurisdiction over 
such an enormous section of the earth as 
does the United States. When President 
Monroe, in 1823, proclaimed his celebrated 
doctrine, he placed his country automatic- 
ally in the forefront of aggressive Powers. 
Publicists and historians may dispute con- 
cerning precisely what this doctrine means; 
from a military standpoint at least its 
significance is clear; it means that, in cer- 
tain crises, the United States stands ready 
to defend all North and South America 
from attack or invasion. No country has 
ever taken on such a comprehensive con- 
tract. Its successful execution demands 
that we have sufficient forces to defend 
not only our own extensive coast line, but 
any portion of Central or South America 
that may be the centre of dispute. Imagine, 
for a moment, that a strong European 
Power decided to appropriate Venezuela. 
Our national policy makes that as much a 
cause of war as though it should attempt to 
seize Florida or Texas. The act, unless we 
abandon the Monroe Doctrine, would 
probably precipitate a war. The stra- 
tegists differ as to exactly what course 
such a war would take. In all probability 
the aggressive European Power would pro- 
ject its forces at the immediate objects of 
dispute: it would send transports and bat- 
tleships directly to Venezuela. There- 
fore, we should have to dispatch a large 
fleet to the same waters. Naturally we 
could not leave our own coast and large 
cities unprotected, so the exigencies of war 
would demand some kind of naval protec- 
tion in the North as well as the South 
Atlantic. One can amuse himself for 
hours estimating the various complications 
in which the Monroe Doctrine might in- 
volve us; they all imply the possession of 
large naval forces. I do not insist that 
this doctrine is a wise national policy; my 
only point is that, so long as we maintain 
it, we must be prepared to defend it. 
There seem, then, to be but two alter- 
natives: to abandon this doctrine, or to 
stand prepared to uphold it with force. 
That, although our naval forces have not 
been large, we have succeeded in keeping 
Europe off South America for nearly a 
century, does not affect the main point. 
For the larger part of this time only one 
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country, England, could have successfully 
challenged us. But England is the one 
nation that has had no interest in disturb- 
ing the status quo. Historically, England, 
and not the United States, originated the 
idea: George Canning, and not President 
Monroe, was its author. England has 
colonies enough to satisfy any Power; the 
chief of these, like Canada and Australia, 
are still sparsely settled. So far as South 
America is concerned, England’s position 
could not be improved, should the entire 
continent become a British dependency, 
as she already has the largest interest in its 
trade. But in the last twenty-five years 
other great naval Powers have arisen, not- 
ably Japan and Germany, that might con- 
ceivably nourish ambitions in this direction. 


OUR ANNEXATION OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN 


Thus, the Monroe Doctrine, so long as 
it stands, is a great “fighting point”; it is 
just as strong as our fleet, and no stronger. 
But we have numerous other “fighting 
points” in our national policy. We have 
not only undertaken to make effective 
the defense of two great continents; we 
have practically annexed a considerable 
area of the earth’s largest ocean. England 
has aroused great hostility by her calm as- 
sumption that the open sea is part of her 
natural territory; our position in the Pacific 
has similar implications. The map dis- 
closes one fact, with which few Americans 
have familiarized themselves: that we hold 
nearly all the strongest points in the Pacific 
Ocean—nearly all the land oases that dom- 
inate this huge desert of water. There 
are the four great bases on our Pacific 
seaboard: Panama, San Diego, San Fran- 
cisco, and Puget Sound. A couple of thou- 
sand miles westward is Hawaii; two thou- 
sand miles southwest of this is Samoa; 
twenty-four hundred miles northwest is 
Kiska; about three thousand miles west 
is Guam, and another fifteen hundred 
miles west are the Philippines. The aver- 
age layman, glancing momentarily at this 
map and these positions, sees nothing 
especially remarkable about them, but to 
the eye of the naval expert they have the 
largest possible significance. The nation 
that holds these places, and protects them 
with a sufficiently powerful fleet, absolutely 
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controls the Pacific Ocean. To understand 
this situation, we must keep clearly in 
mind two elementary facts. One is that 
a fleet, to operate at all, must have well 
established bases. It must have ports 
to which it can go for refitting—to take on 
supplies, including ammunition and coal, 
to make repairs, to clean up generally. 
Any modern ship, after spending a certain 
time at sea, becomes more or less unsea- 
worthy, and has to be refurbished. No 
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Steaming radius is the second element of 
sea power. How far can a modern warship 
go without feeling the necessity of putting 
into port? In most cases about two thou- 
sand miles. With this fact in mind, just 
glance once more at our situation in the 
Pacific. It furnishes about the prettiest 
arrangement we could imagine. If we 
draw lines between these points—San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Guam, Samoa, Kiska, 
and Manila—in almost any direction, we 
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HOW FOUR ISLANDS COULD COMMAND THE PACIFIC OCEAN 


WITH GUAM, KISKA, SAMOA, AND HONOLULU FORTIFIED BY THE UNITED STATES, NO FOREIGN FLEET 
COULD ATTACK OUR PACIFIC COAST BECAUSE IT WOULD HAVE NO OPPORTUNITY TO COAL ITS SHIPS, AND 
BECAUSE AN AMERICAN FLEET, OPERATING FROM THESE NAVAL BASES, COULD DESTROY ITS SUPPLY TRAIN. 
WE HAVE NOT, HOWEVER, COMPLETED OUR FORTIFICATIONS AT PEARL HARBOR, HAWAII, AND HAVE MADE 








BARELY A BEGINNING OF ANY OF THE OTHERS 


war has illustrated this necessity quite so 
emphatically as the present one. Ger- 
many has had several cruisers in the open 
sea, but has had no bases for them. They 
have, indeed, obtained supplies surrepti- 
tiously, but only with great inconvenience 
and danger. If its Pacific squadron had 
had harbors into which it could have put 
for safety and replenishment, it might have 
maintained itself indefinitely at sea. On the 
- other hand, England has such stations scat- 
tered all over the world. An English fleet, 
almost anywhere on the earth’s surface, has 
a huge pile of coal within steaming radius. 


find that they are all just about two thou- 
sand miles from each other. That is, each 
is within the “steaming radius’ of the 
modern man-of-war. We have a beautiful 
series of steps by which we can approach 
our own possessions in Asia. A fleet can 
fit out at San Francisco and sail two thou- 
sand miles to Hawaii. Here it can refit 
itself and sail another three thousand miles 
to Guam. Again pausing for recuperation 
it easily continues its fifteen-hundred-mile 
trip to Manila. Or, assuming that it is a 
question of protecting Alaska, an adequate 
squadron, based in Kiska or Unalaska, could 
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easily keep away any hostile marauders. 
More important still, these points not only 
give us easy access to our own possessions; 
properly fortified and equipped they com- 
pletely protect our own Pacific seaboard 
from an attack delivered from the Asiatic 
mainland. 

Let us take the case that inevitably 
comes to mind: that of Japan. We can 
imagine that the Japanese fleet, adopting 
the aggressive ideas of our own alarmists, 
decides to make a raid upon our Pacific 
Coast, perhaps attempts to capture San 
Francisco. This necessitates a voyage of 
five thousand miles, nearly three times as 
far as any unassisted fleet can go. If we 
firmly held these island outposts, the 
Japanese navy could never make that trip. 
[t would have to carry such an enormous 
train of colliers and repair and supply 
ships that the operation would not be 
practical seamanship. Our stations at 
Honolulu and Guam would constantly 
menace its flank; our fleets could hide and 
attack the demoralized enemy at the most 
auspicious moment. For all these Pacific 
stations have one enormous advantage for 
defensive purposes: they are all practically 
small islands. Naval strategy now rec- 
ognizes that the ideal naval base is a 
small island, like Malta, because such an 
island is not easily assailed by land forces. 
This is the reason that our own navy ex- 
perts have decided that our westernmost 
station should not be at any point in the 
Philippine Islands but at Guam, fifteen 
hundred miles away. That is, our navy 
can much better protect Manila with a 
station on this island than at any place in 
the Philippines themselves. 


THE RECONQUEST OF THE PHILIPPINES 


With these several bases established, 
therefore, as resting places for our navy, 
no foreign Power could ever assail our Pacific 
Coast. We have made the beginning of 
such establishments at Pearl Harbor, in 
Hawaii; the others have not been prepared 
for their appointed mission. Should war 
suddenly break out—again let us assume 
that it is Japan—we can easily foretell the 
progress of events. The enemy would im- 
mediately capture Manila and so obtain 
possession of the Philippines. No na- 


tional self-satisfaction with our prowess 
should blind us to that discomfiting fact. 
We have no appreciable fleet in Asiatic 
waters, and could not get one there in time 
to prevent this calamity. In all probabil- 
ity the enemy would then capture Guam, 
and thence go on to Honolulu. Guam 
would certainly fall into his possession, 
Honolulu very probably, and Samoa as a 
matter of course. The strategic position 
would then be simply reversed: before the 
outbreak, we controlled the Pacific, hold- 
ing these fundamental points; now our 
greatest rival in the Pacific controls them. 
We should have two alternatives: to make 
a humiliating peace, letting this control 
slip from our hands for all time; or start 
upon a long and weary war of reconquest. 
In such a war, with an essentially weak 
enemy, like Japan, we should win, but the 
process would involve enormous expendi- 
tures in money and lives. If we should 
have an adequate fleet in the Pacific, and 
hold these bases strongly fortified, such a 
war would never take place. There is no 
enemy in the world powerful enough, prob- 
ably not even England, to assail a suprem- 
acy which is buttressed in this fashion. 

And so we clearly need a powerful navy 
if we are determined to maintain this posi- 
tion in the Pacific; but elsewhere we have 
assumed great responsibilities. As a con- 
sequence of the European war, we have let 
our commercial imaginations dangle with 
the chances of extending our foreign trade. 
We even seek to supplant Germany in 
South America and perhaps to seize part 
of the inheritance of Great Britain. The 
view which declares that commercial rival- 
ries have caused the war between England 
and Germany is probably too far-sweeping; 
however, those three words, “Made in 
Germany,” have contributed considerably 
to that hostility that makes possible any 
war. A great development of American 
trade, while it probably would precipitate 
directly no international crisis, would in- 
crease our duties overseas and necessarily 
demand additional protection. The ex- 
clusion of Asiatic immigrants is another 
policy that already endangers cordial rela- 
tions with a traditionally friendly Asiatic 
country. Again, following that aggressive 
foreign policy which seems to have become 
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a national habit, we have assumed a pro- 
tective attitude toward China; the new 
republic looks to us as her strongest bul- 
wark against dismemberment, and the 
“open door” policy in trade is one of the 
greatest achievements of American diplo- 
macy. We have not taken China wholly 
under our wing, but we have a definite 
policy there none the less. | do not insist 
that we should necessarily support this 


sive. Geographically it transforms the 
Caribbean Sea into an American Mediter- 
ranean. Before the Suez Canal the great 
trade route to the East lay around the 
Cape of Good Hope. The Mediterranean 
then cut little figure. Similarly, before 
the Panama Canal, the great trade route 
to western South America extended around 
Cape Horn. The Suez Canal made the 
Mediterranean Sea the congregating point 
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THE AREA THAT THE UNITED STATES HAS UNDERTAKEN TO DEFEND 


BY ITS ASSERTION OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND OF THE “OPEN DOOR” POLICY IN CHINA, AND BY ITS 
ACQUISITION OF OUTLYING TERRITORIES, THE UNITED STATES HAS PRACTICALLY DECLARED ITSELF READY 
TO GUARANTEE THE POLITICAL INTEGRITY OF THE ENTIRE AREA WITHIN THE HEAVY BLACK LINE. NO 
OTHER COUNTRY HAS EVER UNDERTAKEN THE PROTECTION OF SO LARGE A PROPORTION OF THE EARTH'S 
SURFACE NOR A POLICY THAT POTENTIALLY IS SO AGGRESSIVE 


position with armed forces; the fact re- 
mains, however, that a strongly fortified 
American Pacific and a good sized Pacific 
fleet would make the United States a really 
powerful friend of China, and materially 
advance our interests in Asia. 

But our most immediate responsibility 
lies nearer to our own doors. That is the 


Panama Canal. Americans do not quite. 


understand what an arrogant and provok- 
ing thing they have done in constructing 
this great waterway. Commercially its 
purpose is to increase our trade with South 
America and the East; that is, to take 
away trade from Germany and England. 
Its very excuse for existence is thus aggres- 


for merchant ships to the East; likewise the 
Panama Canal does a similar service for the 
Caribbean. There all the world’s mer- 
chant ships, competing for South American 
trade and, to a large extent, trade to Aus- 
tralia and the East, will congregate in 
large numbers. The entrances to the 
Suez, however, are entirely peaceful; the 
entrances to the Panama Canal are entirely 
hostile. England, which owns the Suez, 
has “neutralized” it; that is, an inter- 
national agreement has made it free at all 
times to the ships of all nations, both in war 
and peace. The United States, wisely or 
unwisely—probably wisely, having in mind 
the experience of Belgium and recent at- 
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tempts to attack the Suez Canal—has 
declined to safeguard Panama by any such 
international treaty. Instead, we shall 
mount guns at both the Pacific and the 
Atlantic sides; not “scraps of paper,’ but 
actual shot and shell, will guarantee this 
great vantage point. In doing this, we 
simply hold Panama aloft, a challenge 
to the whole world: “Here I am, take me 
if you can!’’ If we had neutralized this 
strip of water, an enemy would have to 
swallow certain qualms of conscience before 
attacking; under present conditions, it 
need have no conscientious scruples in 
doing so. And an enemy would have two 
excellent motives for such an attack. Its 
capture would take from us a great milit- 
ary advantage. Panama really doubles 
our fleet, in that it permits it to operate 
either in the Atlantic or the Pacific. The 
Canal, therefore, in war time becomes 
territory of which we should be deprived. 
An enemy would seek to capture it just 
as England would like to capture the Kiel 
Canal. Again, Panama would become a 
great prize of war—perhaps the greatest 
now on the face of the globe. Imagine 
hostilities with England or Germany; either 
of these commercial Powers might naturally 
aspire to annex this great possession to 
their national domain. More startling 
still, Panama, despite our fortifications, 
lies readily open to attack. We have not 
protected this Canal as strongly as England 
has protected the Suez. England has 
no fortifications at Suez, it is true, but she 
has Gibraltar and Malta at one approach 
and Aden and Perim at the other. All these 
places are strong naval bases. England, 
too, has a nearer approach to Panama than 
we have ourselves. Jamaica is not so far 
away as Guantanamo; in the hands of an 
unfriendly Power, it would constantly 
menace the Canal. France has an excel- 
lent position at Martinique. These con- 
siderations have led our naval strategists 
to believe that, in case of a war with a 
European Power, the scene of naval hostili- 
ties would be the Caribbean. We should 
probably station our Atlantic fleet off 
Porto Rico, to protect the Canal; a 
European Power, to make any headway 
against us, would first have to dispose 
of this force; almost any one can figure 


out, from the premises, where the deciding 
battle would be fought. 


THE PANAMA CANAL AS A WEAK POINT 


From a military standpoint, as already 
said, we built the Canal that we might 
use the Atlantic fleet to defend our Pacific 
coast line. According to the naval stra- 
tegists, however, the United States would 
make a mistake in depending entirely upon 
this strip of water. The Panama Canal, 
after all, is easily destroyed, more easily 
than are most canals. Its forts protect it 
from sea attacks, but a strong military 
Power might invest it by land. It has one 
weakness that the Suez Canal does not 
have: it is a lock canal. The destruction 
of a single lock would put it immediately 
out of commission. In these days of suc- 
cessful aeroplanes and espionage, such a 
contingency would be seriously considered. 
Suppose that an accident like this should 
happen when our own great fleet was on 
the wrong side of the canal? In this event, 
our fleet would have to make the long 
journey around Cape Horn. The Oregon 
performed this voyage in the Spanish War; 
a great fleet of dreadnaughts probably 
could never do it, under present conditions, 
because we have no way stations where it 
could refit. England is embarrassed by 
no such predicament. She has the Suez 
route; and, should the fortune of war close 
this to her, she has the alternative route 
around the Cape of Good Hope. She 
owns the Cape of Good Hope and other 
stations, and so has the indispensable 
breathing spaces without which such a 
lengthy voyage could never be made. If 
we possessed the Falkland Islands, and 
should establish there a naval base, we 
likewise would have an alternative route 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, but this 
priceless possession is England’s. 

All these facts show that, our national 
policy remaining as it is, we have vast in- 
terests to protect and that the only pos- 
sible protection is a powerful navy. The 
question still remains, however, as to the 
likelihood that we shall have to meet such 
contingencies. What Powers might have 
occasion to attack us? 

Only four Powers, by any possibility, 
could soon assail this country. These are 
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England, Germany, France, and Japan. 
Other nations might have reasons enough to 
quarrel, but they have no forces and no 
resources with which to challenge the com- 
bat. Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Russia; 
these are all great Powers; but not one 
would presume to match itself against the 
American Navy. 

What likelihood is there that England, 
Germany, France, and Japan will care to 
fight usP_ | have made many references to 
England in the foregoing analysis; for the 
most part, however, these references are 
purely academic. Few Americans believe 
that there is the slightest chance of war 
between the United States and England, 
now or at any future time. Despite 
what the “realistic” militarist says, the 
world is not the same place now as it was 
a century, or even a half century, ago; 
ideals of peace, of rationalism as a sub- 
stitute for brute force, do prevail. The 
two countries in which these aspirations 
really direct public policy are the United 
States and England. Friendly intercourse 
is not only the diplomatic policy of both 
governments; it is part and parcel of the 
consciousness of both peoples. In both 
nations public opinion, not the private am- 
bitions of dynasties, governs national 
action, and public opinion would almost 
certainly veto any war between them, what- 
ever the provocation might be. Arbitra- 
tion between England and America has 
practically become a regular procedure. 
Consider for a moment the great cause of 
wars in Europe for a thousand years: 
boundary disputes, the determination of 
one nation to increase its territories at the 
expense of another. No two nations have 
had more potential quarrelsof this kind than 
the United States and England. There is 
not an inch of the boundary line from the 
Bay of Fundy to Vancouver that at some 
time has not been in dispute. The same 
is true of the line dividing Alaska from 
Canada. Many arbitration tribunals in 
the course of a hundred years have settled 
these disputes peacefully. The fact that 
this whole frontier does not contain a soli- 
tary fortification and that there is not a 
single warship in the Great Lakes also em- 
phasizes the same point. If a Hohenzollern 
ruled the United States and a Hapsburg 
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ruled Canada, we can easily imagine how 
they would endlessly fight over this bound- 
ary, and line it with gigantic fortresses; 
under present conditions, however, the 
possibility of differences is so remote that 
it need not be practically considered. 

This condition is most comforting in a 
military sense; for, strategically, England 
would prove our most dangerous enemy. 
This not solely because she has such a pre- 
ponderating naval force. It is commonly 
said that the three thousand miles of the 
Atlantic and the five thousand of the Pacific 
form our greatest security; Nature has pro- 
vided the American fortress with huge, 
impassable moats. So far as England is 
concerned we have no such protection. 
The British Empire, if hostile, would be 
an uncomfortably close naval neighbor. 
She has in Jamaica more immediate naval 
access to the Panama Canal than we have 
ourselves. She has plenty of other sta- 
tions, actual or potential—Halifax, Ber- 
muda, a string of islands in the West I ndies. 
From a naval standpoint, England is not 
three thousand miles away; she has safely 
bridged the Atlantic. 

Nor is there much likelihood of any trou- 
ble with France. There is no speck on the 
horizon that the most rabid jingo could 
magnify into a war cloud. France, despite 
Martinique, would have greater difficulty 
than England in attacking us; likewise 
we should have great difficulty in attacking 
France. Besides, the kindest feelings exist 
between the two peoples; our sympathy 
with France in her present war will draw 
us even more closely together. There 
remain, therefore, those two international 
puzzles, Japan and Germany. These are 
the two nations in which the military spirit 
has become a national cult. Both have 
real grievances against the United States. 
In excluding Japanese immigrants, we 
offend Japan’s pride; in opposing any 
possible plans of Germany in South 
America, we offend her interest. Seven 
years ago we stood on the brink of war with 
Japan; it is hardly a diplomatic secret that 
England’s friendship, among other things, 
prevented hostilities. Japan’s navy fell 
behind after 1907; in more recent years, 
however, it has been making progress. 
The intelligence of Japan is opposed to war 
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with this country; indeed, it is hard to 
figure out that hostilities are likely. Had 
Japan, inscrutable and secret as her enemies 
claim, planned an attack, it seems reason- 
able to believe that she would not have 
permitted us to finish the Panama Canal 
before making it. The most that can be 
said 1s that Japan is an uncertain element, 
so far as our future relations are concerned. 
With the most amiable disposition we 
cannot nourish the same security concern- 
ing her as we do concerning England and 
France. We need not accept the ideas of a 
Hobson; we need, however, to keep all the 
fundamental facts in mind, one of which 
is that, within the last ten years, we have 
actually stood face to face with hostilities. 
Americans will not rest easy until our 
situation in the Pacific is made impregna- 
ble, on the lines already described. 

How about Germany? Six months ago 
the average American citizen, surveying 
the international and the naval situation, 
would have pointed to Germany as the 
Power from which we had the most to fear. 
He could have seen only one navy that 
promised to menace America; that was the 
one commanded by Kaiser Wilhelm. Four 
or five years ago, we ranked second among 
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the navies of the world; but Germany, by 
a tremendous spurt, displaced us from this 
position. Perhaps this fact explains our 
apprehensions. The war, of course, changes 
things. A victorious Germany would 
greatly menace the United States. One half 
victorious or one not entirely beaten 
might seek in the New World consolation 
for lost opportunities in the Old. The 
German navy greatly outclasses ours to- 
day; it could defeat us. What it will be 
when the war is over no man can say. As 
has been remarked, if the German and 
English dreadnaughts ever meet, the 
United States may suddenly find itself the 
greatest naval Power, without building a 
single new ship. There are few naval men, 
however, who believe that Germany, what- 
ever the outcome of this war, is to be disre- 
garded in providing for our naval defenses. 

And, irrespective of particular nations, 
the fact remains, as a general principle, 
that we have taken on great national obli- 
gations. A sufficient force to meet them 
is the natural outcome of this policy. The 
following article discusses the extent to 
which the American navy is qualified to ful- 
fil the rdle that American statesmen have 
marked out for it. 


A NAVY WEAK IN BATTLE LINE 


OUR FLEET OUTRANKED AT LEAST AS 46 TO 12 bY GREAT BRITAIN AND AS 28 TO 
12 BY GERMANY SINCE THE “‘DREADNOUGHT’ TYPE MADE ALL OTHER 
SHIPS OBSOLETE FOR BATTLE PURPOSES—-WHAT WE CAN DO TO 
MAKE OURSELVES EQUAL TO THE DEFENSE OF OUR 
COAST-LINE AND OF OUR ISLAND POSSESSIONS 


BY 


BURTON J. HENDRICK 


F WE had attempted, ten years ago, 
to estimate the effective fighting 
strength of the American Navy, as 
compared with those of the stronger 
European Powers, we would have 

found the task an extremely complicated 
one; now, however, the problem is simplic- 
ity itself. An event that happened in 
1906 changed the whole naval situation; 
like the fight of the A/onitor and the Mer- 


rimac, it made obsolete all fighting ships 
then afloat and led to the reconstruction of 
all navies. This event was the launching 
of the British battleship Dreadnought. 
To the non-professional eye, this slip dif- 
fered little from its predecessors, except 
that it was larger; in reality, it set a new 
standard for modern men-of-war. The 
most revolutionary change was in arma- 
ment. Until then the big fighting ship 




















had had a miscellaneous assortment of 
guns, most of them intended for use in a 
general engagement. It had so many 
6-inch guns, so many 8-inch, so many 
10-inch, and soon. The Dreadnought aban- 
doned this system and concentrated its 
fighting power upon the heaviest possible 
guns. Instead of a miscellaneous assort- 
ment, it had simply ten 12-inch guns. Its 
displacement, 17,500 tons, was larger than 
that of any other battleship then afloat; its 
armor protection much greater; more im- 
portant still, it had a greater speed. Up to 
that time, the average battleship contented 
itself with seventeen or eighteen knots; the 
Dreadnought could make twenty-one. 

These two facts—its huge armament of 
all big guns and its rapid speed—made 
the Dreadnought the most formidable 
sea-going foe in the world. Naval experts 
at once saw the point: a fleet of dread- 
naughts could easily destroy any battle- 
ship squadron that had existed up to that 
time. Its speed gave it the power to choose 
the place and time of battle and also, if 
necessary, to keep without the range of the 
enemy’s guns. Its heavy armament en- 
abled it to outrange the old style ship and 
to inflict greater damage. The nation 
that possessed a considerable fleet of dread- 
naughts, therefore, easily ruled the waves. 
Smaller battleships, such as had done such 
valiant work in the Spanish and the Rus- 
sian-Japanese wars, automatically ceased to 
be important in modern warfare. The great 
English, German, and American navies, 
so far as the first line of battle was con- 
cerned, suddenly became extinct. That 
all three navies recognized this is apparent 
from the fact that, after 1906, they began 
constructing battleships exclusively of the 
dreadnaught type. The name of the earli- 
est British ship passed into current use as 
signifying this new fighting unit. As all 
vessels built after 1862 on the plan of the 
first Monitor have ever since been known 
as monitors, so all large battleships con- 
structed since 1906 have been listed as 
dreadnaughts. The word is now usually 


written with a small “d.”’ 

With one other new development in 
mind, we shall be able to estimate the 
present fighting strength of the American 
navy. 


There are really two types of 
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dreadnaught: the battleship dreadnaught 
and the cruiser dreadnaught. This latter 
ship, also the creation of English naval 
architects, is known as the battle cruiser. 
The Invincible, which has given so excel- 
lent an account of itself in the recent battle 
off the Falkland Islands, was the first fight- 
ing ship of this class. Like the dreadnaught, 
its heavy battery consisted of all big guns; 
like it, it had a great displacement—17,500 
tons; it differed only in that it had not 
quite so many big guns—eight instead of 
ten—and had much thinner armor. It 
sacrificed itself in these two details in 
order that it might attain a much greater 
speed. The Invincible made 27 knots; while 
its most recent successor, the Queen Mary, is 
credited with 28. This vessel, that is, is 
precisely what its name implies: it is a 
battleship and a cruiser combined, or a 
battle cruiser. In a general engagement 
it takes its place alongside the dread- 
naughts in the first line of battle; at other 
times, it can perform ordinary cruiser 
work, like scouting and commerce destroy- 
ing. England, Germany, and Japan are 
the only countries that have battle crui- 
sers, though Russia is building several. 


“CAPITAL SHIPS” 


The naval authorities use a_ generic 
name to describe these two types: dread- 
naughts and battle cruisers are known as 
“capital ships.”” If we wish to estimate 
the fighting qualities of any navy, there- 
fore, the one important question is this: 
How many “capital ships” does it possess? 
These capital ships, and these only, are 
“ships of the line’— ships that constitute 
the first battle line. In warfare with 
Spain, or Greece, or Peru, our “pre- 
dreadnaughts’”—vessels built before 1906— 
would doubtless count for a great deal, for 
they are still fighting ships when pitted 
against any navy that has no dreadnaughts, 
or only one or two. Ina fight with a first- 


.class Power, after a great sea engagement 


in which the major naval strength of both 
had seriously suffered, these same ships 
might similarly do excellent service. In 
any warfare, of course, we should keep most 
of these old fashioned battleships in com- 
mission, for they can do good work else- 
where than on the main fighting line. But 
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in comparing ourselves in effective fighting 
ships with such Powers as England, Ger- 
many, France, or Japan, “capital ships’ 
only should receive serious consideration. 


< 
WE HAVE EIGHT DREADNAUGHTS AFLOAT 


The facts, therefore, are quickly stated. 
On July 1, 1914, the office of Naval Intel- 
ligence at Washington published a broad- 
side showing the relative naval strength 
of the great naval Powers. England had 
29 dreadnaughts built and 17 building, a 
total of 46. Germany had 17 built and 
11 building, a total of 28. The United 
States had 8 built and 4 building, a total 
of 12. France had 4 afloat and 8 in pro- 
cess of construction, a total of 12. Japan 
had 4 built and 6 building, a total of 1o. 
Russia did not possess a single capital 
ship, though she had 11 building or au- 
thorized. 

Assuming that, in these six “first-class” 
Powers, all the ships are armed with the 
same efficiency, a child can easily figure 
out just where we stand. In July of this 
year England and Germany so far out- 
classed us that only national insanity 
would have forced us into wai against 
them. On the other hand, we so consider- 
ably outclassed France and Japan that a 
naval engagement with either Power must 
almost necessarily end in our favor. By 
1917, assuming that the nctions carry 
through the building programmes outlined 
above, the situation will have somewhat 
changed. England and Germany will have 
greatly increased their lead: England with 
46 ships and Germany with 28, against our 
12. France and the United States, each 
with 12 ships, will be tied for third place. 
Japan will have 1o ships against our 12, 
so we shall still have a considerable advan- 
tage. But Russia, if her building plan 

_ materializes—which, it must be admitted, 
is rather doubtful, as things move slowly 
in that country—will have 11 capital ves- 
sels. 
have more ships—perhaps 17 in 1918; but 
the other navies will also have increased 
their forces. The European war similarly 
introduces an uncertain quantity. As the 
situation stood in July of the present year, 
however, these are the salient facts: Eng- 
land and Germany were greatly increasing 


It is true that, after 1917, we shall . 
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their lead over the United States; France 
would soon have a navy just as strong as 
ours, and Japan was rapidly improving 
her position from a weak naval Power 
to a point where she would nearly rival 
our own position. 

Apparently this, then, is what the dread- 
naught has done for the American Navy. 
In 1906 our battle line ranked next to Eng- 
land; now we are third and in two years 
shall be tied for third place. Attempts of 
Congressional committees will not succeed 
in concealing this disagreeable fact. A 
coterie of “little navy” men in the House 
of Representatives proclaim that the 
United States has twenty-one battleships 
of the line. The slightest analysis im- 
mediately disposes of this idea. It in- 
cludes, as dreadnaughts, the South Carolina 
and the Michigan, which are not dread- 
naughts at all. It brings in eleven other 
ships, all built before 1906, that no admiral 
in his senses would ever send into action 
against a first-class fleet. Americans, 
glancing carelessly at our navy register, 
note that we have thirty-seven battleships. 
The fact that only eight of these, according 
to modern standards, possess real fighting 
power against a first-class enemy, is an 
extremely disagreeable discovery. 


THE MATHEMATICS OF NAVAL WARFARE 


But it is not only the ships, we are told, 
it is the men, that win the battles. Here, 
also, certain misapprehensions need clear- 
ing up. No one denies that a fleet, how- 
ever powerful, will win no battles if badly 
managed; our eight capital ships, in the 
hands of American gunners, could easily 
destroy Great Britain’s twenty-nine, in 
the hands of American Indians. Having 
granted so much to the prowess of the 
“man bebind the guns,” let us now pass on 
to the really essential fact: that is that the 
greatest navies, like those of England, Ger- 
many, and the United States, are all manned 
with extraordinary ability. Our officers 
and men are probably no better than the 
English or the Germans; if they are as 
capable, we have great cause for congratula- 
tion. Take the case of the Germans and 
the English in the present war. Such 
naval engagements as have taken place 
have had the inevitable, foreordained 














ending. Admiral Cradock, in the fight 
off the coast of Chile, was whipped before 
the battle began; Admiral Von Spee, in 
the fight off the Falkland Islands, might as 
well have blown up his own ships before it 
started, so far as affecting the net result 
was concerned. In both cases the German 
and the British ships were manned with 
equal efficiency; the determining elements 
were the ships—their guns, their armor, 
and their speed. That is precisely the 
situation the American Navy would 
face in a battle with a first-class Power. 
The efficiency of the men being regarded 
as about the same in all cases, the deter- 
mining element would be the ships, the 
guns, their number and their calibre. To 
send eight American ships against Ger- 
many’s seventeen—our relative floating 
strength in July, 1914—would simply 
mean that we should be destroyed. 

Indeed, the odds against us would be 
much greater than seventeen against eight. 
Merely quoting figures gives no indication 
of the extent to which we are over-matched. 
Take, as an illustration, a case of this kind: 
two first-class battleships are fighting one. 
Let us assume that all three ships repre- 
sent the same fighting efficiency: they are 
the same size, have the same armor pro- 
tection, the same speed, and the same num- 
ber and size of guns; let us assume, like- 
wise, that their crews handle them all with 
the same skill. What chances have the 
two ships against the one? At first glance 
this looks like a foolish question: the chances, 
of course, are two against one. Not at 
all: the chances, in reality, are seven or 
eight against one. Any one with a taste 
for mathematics can figure the situation 
out in detail. Naval experts use the 
higher mathematics in solving problems of 
this kind: a single consideration, however, 
shows the overpowering strength of these 
two ships. For example: in battle the 
two ships concentrate all their broadsides 
against the solitary enemy. On the other 
hand, this single ship has to divide its 
broadside in two parts in shooting at both 
its opponents. That is, at the first shot 
the one ship will suffer four times as much 
as either of the other two. _ Its efficiency di- 
minishes in a more startling ratio as the 
battle proceeds; the one ship is practically 
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disposed of before the other two have re- 
ceived any material injury. The practical 
application of this principle to our fleet 
of eight battleships, as compared with the 
fleets of our possible enemies, shows that 
the disparity is much greater than appears 
on the surface. 


OUR SHIPS THE BEST OF ALL NAVIES’ 


One agreeable aspect of our Navy is the 
quality of the ships themselves. Ameri- 
can dreadnaughts have an enviable fame 
in the nations of the world. In placing 
all the big guns on the centre line of the 
ship, so that they can all be fired in one 
broadside at the enemy, American naval 
architects have introduced an innovation 
that other navies have copied. A few 
years ago the out-of-dateness of American 
battleships furnished interesting magazine 
copy; the facts then were true; no such 
alarmist’s article, however, could be written 
to-day. “During the past ten years,” 
says Maurice Prendergast, a great English 
authority, “the design of American battle- 
ships has displayed a remarkable standard 
of excellence. For neatness of design the 
American ships are facile princeps—a strik- 
ing contrast to some dreadnaughts whose 
minor details seem to have been ‘shoveled 
in just where they would fit’ as a sort of 
afterthought. The new American ships 
will probably be the largest afloat for many 
years after their construction.” 

All this shows that, in ships, we have 
an efficient navy; Congress, and Congress 
alone, is responsible for our present de- 
ficiency in fighting vessels. As far back 
as 1900, six years before England tackled 
the problem, American naval architects 
designed a dreadnaught; their ambitious 
scheme, however, was laughed at. The 
common complaint now is that we have 
no naval policy; no settled plan, that is, 
for upbuilding the fleet, both in its per- 
sonnel and its matériel. In fact, the navy 
organization itself has a policy. There are 
probably few Americans, however, who 
have heard of the General Board, the body 
of a dozen or so experts that advises the 
Secretary and Congress. For fifteen years 
this General Board has worked patiently 
to increase our naval efficiency. The 
Spanish War, revealing a condition of chaos 
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in our naval organization, immediately 
led to its reorganization. It held its first 
meeting in 1900 and spent three years 
studying our naval needs and shortcomings. 
Admiral Dewey was the president then, as 
he is to-day, and the other members fairly 
represented the brains of the American 
Navy. They are the men to whom Secre- 
tary Daniels is fond of referring as our 
“naval statesmen.” In its first report 
the General Board outlined a_ building 
policy up to 1920. In building the Amer- 
ican Navy, it advised that we should limit 
our vessels to the exclusively fighting 
kind—battleships, destroyers, and sub- 
marines, with the auxiliary vessels, such 
as colliers, oilers, tenders, and supply and 
hospital ships, essential to their complete 
effectiveness. The battleships, as always, 
were to be the fighting vessels; the des- 
troyers, in lieu of cruisers—a type of ship 
this building programme did not call for— 
were to be used as scouts as well as for 
defense; the submarines were mainly for 
the protection of our coast line. According 
to the General Board, Congress should ap- 
propriate for two battleships a year, eight 
destroyers—four for each  battleship— 
four submarines—two for each battleship— 
and a stipulated number of auxiliaries. 
This policy, said the General Board, would 
give us forty-eight battleships by 1920— 
a fleet large enough to meet any situation 
into which our foreign policy might land 
us. This report, it is true, was framed 
before the naval revolution which made the 
dreadnaught the unit of the fighting fleet, 
and it would naturally have had to be 
revised to meet this new situation. 

But the General Board’s report has 
influenced our naval policy very little. 
If Congress ever saw these recommenda- 
tions, which is doubtful, it pigeonholed 
them; even the Navy Department did not 
make them its own. Public opinion, never 
much aroused in this country on the subject 
of defense, displayed little interest in the 
General Board’s plans; its chief effect was 
to arouse the anger of that small minority 
of our population which is opposed to all 
warships and all navies. 

As a result, our Navy has fallen off; other 
countries, especially Germany, have made 
great progress. Forty-eight battleships, 
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said the General Board, would give us “a 
fleet equal to or superior to that of any 
probable enemy’’— evidently the General 
Board did not regard England as a “ prob- 
able enemy”; as conditions stand, however, 
any such fleet as this by 1920 is not to be 
looked for. There is a tendency in certain 
quarters to hold the Democratic Party 
responsible for our shortcomings; but the 
record shows that the Republicans have 
been similarly careless. In 1904, the 
General Board asked for two ships; Con- 
gress gave it one. In 1905, in order to 
straighten the account, the Board asked 
for three; Congress responded with two. 
In 1906, the Board asked for three and got 
one. It likewise got one in 1907 and two 
in 1908. The General Board now saw its 
effective fleet sinking more and more into 
the mist; to make good the failures of the 
previous years it now began to ask for four 
ships. In 1909, 1910, and 1911, Congress 
gave only two a year. It was in 1912 that 
the Democrats came into power. In 
response to the Department’s recommenda- 
tions for four battleships the Democratic 
caucus voted not to have any at all! This 
was a little too much, even for the lethargic 
American attitude toward the fleet, and 
finally Congress compromised on one. It 
gave one in 1913, two in 1914, and the 
chances are that we shall get two this 
year. But this rate of progress will leave 
us far behind what the General Board re- 
gards as an effective fleet. In 1910 and 
1911 the United States finished four ships, 
and Germany nine. The one fact evident 
from this detailed history, however, is that 
no particular Party can be held responsible 
for the backwardness of our fleet; all are 
equally sinners. 

Then there is also the question of the 
personnel. Here, as in its battleships, the 
American Navy is an excellent one—so far 
as it goes. And it goes a little further than 
the alarmists imagine. Certain Congress- 
men and newspapers have declared that 
our Navy lacks to-day 18,000 or 20,000 
men; that a number of our ships are unable 
to go to sea because they haven’t the crews. 
It is true that, at present, not all our ships 
are actively manned; that a certain pro- 
portion are held in several degrees of re- 
serve; some have skeleton crews, and a 
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few are tied up to docks. A similar con- 
dition, however, prevails in all navies, as 
none regards it as essential to keep all its 
ships, new and old, in instant readiness for 
battle. All the other great navies, how- 
ever, do have larger available forces than 
we. According to Admiral Victor Blue, 
Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, an ad- 
dition of 4,565 men and 203 officers would 
make possible the manning, at full war 
strength, of all our available warships. 
This estimate includes all our battleships, 
modern and antiquated, all the destroyers, 
submarines, and auxiliaries. 


HOW THE NAVY CAN BE MANNED 


To make this showing, however, Admiral 
Blue has to stretch several points. Thus he 
would have to take all the men off our gun- 
boats and transfer their crews to first class 
ships; an entirely proper proceeding, he 
says, since nearly all our gunboats, in 
case of war, would either be interned or 
rushed to home ports, as they would be en- 
tirely useless. Again, there are about 5,600 
men doing shore work, presumably neces- 
sary to the efficiency of the fighting fleet; 
all these in case of necessity could be placed 
upon warships. In this way, even with the 
officers and men at their present strength, 
Admiral Blue could man go per cent. of 
our effective force. These figures make 
provision for the two dreadnaughts that 
go into commission next year; these will 
be manned by taking men off certain of 
the oldest ships and placing the latter in 
reserve. This transfer greatly increases the 
efficiency of the fleet, since a dreadnaught 
demands a smaller crew than an old type 
battleship built fifteen years ago, mainly 
because it burns oil instead of coal. Asa 
dreadnaught is abcut four times the 
strength of an old ship, this means that 
the same crew, when transferred, increases 
its fighting power just that much. 

Clearly our shortage in men is not so 
great as certain critics have proclaimed; 
still it is a serious handicap and one that 
will become more serious in the next few 
years. In one respect there is a great 
improvement; the Navy is now a popular 
branch of the service. There has been an 
amazing change in a couple of years. To 
what extent Secretary Daniels’s especial 
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consideration for the enlisted men, mani- 
fested in their schools, their new chances 
of advancement, and their greater general 
happiness and comfort, explains this, au- 
thorities may disagree; the better state of 
enlistment, however, is really a remarkable 
fact. Twoor three years ago the Navy had 
the utmost difficulty in getting men, and 
desertions were numerous; this last year 
the department has no longer had to adver- 
tise; it has had five men offered for every 
one selected, and has enjoyed the luxury 
of a waiting list. This means, of course, 
a corresponding improvement in quality. 
Any time Congress cares to increase our 
Navy, therefore, the department will clearly 
have no difficulty in finding the men. 


A NAVAL RESERVE 


Until, then, it decides that this is ad- 
visable, there is one thing that Congress can 
do. This is to provide for a naval reserve. 
Ten to twenty thousand men are now scat- 
tered over the United States who hold 
honorable discharges from the United 
States Navy. About 4,000 are honorably 
dismissed from the service every year. In 
case of war, a certain portion of these men 
would return to the colors; and upon them 
the department depends for filling up the 
ranks in an emergency. It is certainly 
a waste of naval resources that no system 
now exists for organizing these men into a 
permanent reserve. Such discharged men 
as wish should be permitted to maintain a 
close connection with the service. They 
should be required to report at stated 
periods, perhaps have a week or two of train- 
ing every year; and the department might 
pay thema nominal sum, on condition that it 
could call upon them if needed. The de- 
tails could be easily worked out; the im- 
portant point is that we should immediately 
adopt some plan to make these scattered 
men an essential part of the Navy. Such 
a programme, in itself, would go a long 
way toward solving the problem of our 
lack of men. 


OUR DISCOURAGING SYSTEM OF PROMOTION 


The main difficulty with the personnel, 
however, is not the lack of men, but of 
officers. Here the situation is atrocious. 
We have not only too few officers; our 
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system of promotion weakens the fleet, and 
profoundly discourages any ambitious 
young man from undertaking anavalcareer. 

Here is the situation: we have 1,881 offi- 
cers, of whom 1,088 are below the rank of 
captain. The Naval Academy at Anna- 
polis graduates about 150 men every year. 
Do the American people realize the dis- 
heartening prospect before these young 
men? The spur to every man’s efficiency 
is the desire to advance, to make a career. 
Under present conditions these men can 
advance only at a snail’s pace. Only 
about 40 ensigns are promoted every year; 
this leaves 110 to live only upon hope de- 
ferred. Admiral Victor Blue sums up the 
situation when he says that the junior en- 
signs of the class of 1915 cannot reach the 
grade of lieutenant commander for forty 
years. All their lives the great majority 
are doomed to service in this inferior rank. 
When they become lieutenant commanders, 
a grade twice removed from that of cap- 
tain, they will be 60 or 62 years old, the 
age of retirement. Bad as that is for the 
men, it is worse for the Navy. It means 
that men in the higher grades (such as cap- 
tain, rear-admiral) can have only a few 
months or a year or two of service before 
they automatically go upon the retired list. 
That means that we have very few men in 
these high positions who have had any ex- 
perience. 

On the first of January, 1912, we had 
twenty-eight rear-admirals on our list. Up 
to July 1, 1898, these men were all lieuten- 
ants, one grade above the lowest: that of 
ensign. In fourteen years they all went, 
in rapid succession, through the grade of 
lieutenant, lieutenant commander, com- 
mander, and captain. Of the twenty- 
eight, fifteen had had no sea service as 
rear-admirals and the other thirteen had 
had an average service, as rear-admirals, 
of nine months. Ina large sea fight, there- 
fore, our fleet would have been commanded 
by men who had had no experience in the 
manceuvres essential to that great respon- 
sibility. A mere statement of this fact 
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should cause Congress to make the neces- 
sary reform. 

In almost every other respect, the Amer- 
ican Navy, compared with the navies of the 
great European Powers, is weak. We are 
short of ammunition; we lack those two 
engines of warfare that have figured so con- 
spicuously in the present war—torpedoes 
and mines. We have only 355 torpedoes 
on hand—hardly enough, under modern 
conditions of warfare, to last very long. 
We have only one mine layer, the San 
Francisco, in our whole Navy. We have 
no mine sweepers, and only a small number 
of aeroplanes. Admiral Fiske, one of the 
strongest men in the Navy, recently said 
that, with the heartiest codperation of 
Congress, it would take five years to place 
the Navy in first class fighting trim. Per- 
haps the most humiliating revelation he 
made was that, in gunnery, our Navy was 
less efficient than Germany’s. 

The American Navy is also lacking in 
that element which, next to the battle- 
ship, is our greatest reliance against in- 
vasion: the submarine. The larger num- 
ber of instruments of modern warfare— 
the turretted battleship, the torpedo, the 
aeroplane—seem to have been invented on 
this side of the water; the submarine boat 
is an American invention par excellence. 
There is another reason, even more impor- 
tant and practical, why we should specialize 
in this type of vessel. Our Navy is pri- 
marily defensive, and, next to the battle- 
ship, the submarine is the greatest defen- 
sive machine in modern warfare. A suf- 
ficient fleet of well manned submarines 
could by itself protect the country from 
invasion. However, we have no such 
fleet. We have thirty-eight such ships 
(and nineteen building), only eighteen of 
which are stationed on the Atlantic Coast. 
Our Navy has always taken the submarine 
seriously, but its recommendations have 
apparently had little effect. Now that 
submarines have shown what they can do, 
the department hopes that Congress will 
make the necessary appropriations. 
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OUR 


MILITARY SERVICE WHICH HAS FOUR TIMES BEEN RICHLY SUPPORTED IN 
EMERGENCIES, BROUGHT TO HIGH EFFICIENCY IN ACTION, AND 


THEN ALLOWED TO RUN DOWN 


JOHN M 


GRAPHIC line showing the growth 
of the Navy of the United States 
would have four humps repre- 
senting vigorous growth. Three 
of them would be followed by de- 

pressions—long slides downhill that repre- 
sent periods of complete apathy on the 
part of the public and of Congress. 

Every growth that the Navy has had 
was a response to an emergency in our 
national history more or less grave. In 
meeting these emergencies, our Navy wrote 
a splendid page in our history—courage, 
desperate industry, and luck have helped to 
make the record good. Only since the War 
with Spain has the line showing growth held 
steadily, if slowly, upward; that now it is 
inclined to dip again does not surprise 
the reader of our naval history chart. 

A truly desperate emergency led to the 
creation of the first fighting ships by the 
Continental Congress in 1775. England 
was holding the seas; our oversea com- 
merce was destroyed; and English ships 
were blockading our harbors. One of 
these blockaders, an armed schooner, ap- 
peared off Machias, Me., early in May, 
1775. Down from the woods, to hear 
tales of the insolence and fearlessness of 
the British seamen, came a man named 
O’Brien at the head of acrew of lumbermen. 
O’Brien and his men listened to the talk 
about the blockaders until they couldn’t 
stand any more of it; then one night they 
went aboard a lumber sloop in the harbor, 
armed mainly with pitchforks and axes, 
sailed alongside the armed schooner, 
swarmed over the side, and proceeded to 
make American naval history. They cap- 
tured the schooner and crew, and set forth 
on a career of privateering which proved 
highly successful. 





IN TIMES OF PEACE 
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All summer O’Brien and his many 
imitators sought prizes; by October, the 
British admiral, Graves, had become 
desperate, and as a punishment he de- 
scended upon Falmouth (now Portland), 
Me., and burned the town. That was 
the final stimulus needed to move Congress. 
On November 2, 1775, that body voted 
$100,000 for naval armament. I[t also 
appointed a committee to buy ships. 
Soon it appointed another committee; 
its recommendation was that a fleet of 
13 vessels be acquired, and that a third 
committee be appointed to look after 
their construction and equipment—the 
ships were to have from 24 to 32 guns. 
Congress acted promptly, naming 13 men, 
one from each Colony, the “ Marine 
Committee.” In make-up it was almost 
identical with the second committee, and 
among its members were Robert Morris, 
John Hancock, and Samuel Chase. 

For four years, from December, 1775, 
to December, 1779, this Marine Com- 
mittee had charge of naval affairs; it 
was the nucleus of the Navy Department. 
It proved to be a clumsy and slow instru- 
ment for carrying forward the work of 
supplying and manning a navy. It was 
succeeded by a “Board of Admiralty,” 
made up of three Commissioners and two 
members of Congress; this Board lasted 
till 1781, when Robert Morris became 
“Agent of Marine’’—the first time naval 
affairs were placed under one head. 

The first committee appointed by Con- 
gress provided the beginnings of the 
Navy—two 24-gun frigates (Alfred and 
Columbus), and two brigs (Andrea Doria 
and Cabot). On board these they sent pow- 
der and muskets that were borrowed from 
the Pennsylvania Committee of Safety. 
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Three days before Christmas, in 1775, 
this fleet was organized and Congress 
granted to Esek Hopkins a commission as 
Commander-in-Chief, with the rank of 
Admiral; he was supported by three 
captains. Heading the list of thirteen 
lieutenants was the name of John Paul 
Jones. 

By the end of January, 1776, the pur- 
chased sloops Providence and Hornet and 
the schooners Wasp and Fly were added 
to the fleet—and for all eight vessels, 
Congress spent $134,333. The fleet 
carried 110 guns. 


A CHARACTERISTIC AMERICAN ABSURDITY 


Then occurred one of the character- 
istic sober-faced comedies of Congress 
in its dealing with the Navy. With his 
8 vessels and 110 guns, Hopkins was 
ordered to proceed to Chesapeake Bay 
and attack the fleet of Lord Dunmore; 
then, if successful, to proceed to the Caro- 
linas and attack the British force there; 
if successful off the Carolinas, he was 
to proceed to Rhode Island and “attack, 
take, and destroy all the enemy’s naval 
force you may find there.’”’ A large order! 
To oppose Hopkins, the British had in 
American waters or on the way to America 
78 men-of-war with 2,078 guns. Of Hop- 
kins’s 110 guns, only 40 threw shot of 9 
pounds or more in weight, whereas the 
British had at least 500 guns that threw 
shot of 18 pounds and more. 

Hopkins was 57, long past the age when 
men take desperate chances. He was 
convinced of the folly of carrying out the 
orders he had received, and instead of at- 
tacking Lord Dunmore’s fleet in the Chesa- 
peake he sailed for the Bahamas; there he 
bombarded and captured Nassau, took 
aboard the governor and lieutenant 
governor, and sailed north for Rhode Is- 
land. On the way, he fell in with the 
British vessel Glasgow, of 20 guns, and in 
the action that followed his fleet was 
badly damaged by the enemy. Because 
he had failed to carry out his orders and 
had made tactical blunders in fighting the 
Glasgow he was dismissed from his com- 
mand by vote of Congress. So ended 
the first lesson—in disappointment and 
humiliation. 
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Straining every resource of money and 
personnel, the Continental Congress put 
into commission before the war ended 42 
vessels—and these were practically all 
destroyed. But before they disappeared, 
a younger generation of captains created 
splendid traditions of daring for the Amer- 
ican Navy. 

Of supreme importance to the American 
cause was the makeshift fleet hurriedly put 
together during the summer of 1776 on 
Lake Champlain by General Benedict 
Arnold. Arnold, at 35, was in command of 
the troops that had held Carleton shut up 
in Quebec through the winter of 1775-76; 
but in July, British reénforcements com- 
pelled Arnold to retire; retiring, he left 
open to the British the waterway of Lake 
Champlain and Lake George; and in order 
to thwart Carleton’s purpose of joining 
General Howe in the South he stopped at 
Crown Point and began to build ships. 
By October, he had 1 sloop, 3 schooners, 
8 gondolas, and 4 galleys, mounting 94 
cannon, from 2-pounders to 18-pounders, 
and manned by a motley crew of 700 officers 
and men gathered largely from the docks 
of New York, the marines representing 
“the refuse of every regiment, and the 
seamen few of them ever wet with salt 
water.” 

With his hastily built fleet, Arnold met 
Carleton on October 11th in the first squad- 
ron battle ever fought by Americans. 
The British fleet was superior in weight of 
metal and was manned by 700 experienced 
seamen from the sea fleet in the St. Law- 
rence. For three days the fight lasted, in 
the words of Mahan, “a strife of pygmies 
for the prize of a continent.”” At the end 
Arnold’s vessels were destroyed and Carle- 
ton took 110 prisoners. But the main 
purpose of Arnold was achieved—and it 
was not until the following year that 
Burgoyne succeeded in forcing his way 
south, and then he got no such help as 
Carleton could have counted upon receiving 
had he got through to join Howe. It was 


Mahan’s judgment that, “never had any 
force, big or small, lived to better purpose 
or died more gloriously, for it had saved the 
Lake for the year.” 

John Paul Jones, at 29, got his first 
command, the 


12-gun Providence. His 
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THE “OLYMPIA, ADMIRAL DEWEY S FLAGSHIP AT MANILA 
RENDERED WHOLLY OBSOLETE BY THE DEVELOPMENT OF DREADNAUGHTS. ITS MAIN ARMAMENT WAS TWO 
7-INCH GUNS AND TEN 5-INCH GUNS; AND, AS IN ALL SHIPS BUILT BEFORE 1906 BY ALL NATIONS, THEY WERE 
MOUNTED ON THE SIDES OF THE VESSEL SO THAT ONLY HALF THE GUNS COULD BE FIRED AT AN ENEMY AT ONCE 























THE “‘WYOMING,” A MODERN DREADNAUGHT 


IT MOUNTS TWELVE 12-INCH GUNS, IN A SINGLE ROW OF TURRETS ALONG THE CENTRE, SO THAT THE 
ENTIRE EQUIPMENT OF HEAVY GUNS CAN BE FIRED BROADSIDE AT ONCE FROM EJTHER SIDE OF THE SHIP 





























THE DREADNAUGHT “ARKANSAS” 
THE DREADNAUGHT CLASS OF WARSHIP HAS RENDERED ALL OTHER TYPES OBSOLETE FOR 
FIRST LINE BATTLE FIGHTING. GREAT BRITAIN NOW HAS 40 DREADNAUGHTS, BUILT OR UNDER 
WAY, GERMANY 28, AND THE UNITED STATES 12 









































THE DESTROYER ‘“ DRAYTON” (ABOVE) 
THE UNITED STATES NOW BUILDS ONLY THREE CLASSES OF FIGHTING WARSHIPS: DREAD- 
NAUGHTS, DESTROYERS, AND SUBMARINES. OTHER COUNTRIES ADD CRUISERS; WE TRUST INSTEAD 
TO DESTROYERS FOR SCOUT WORK. LOWER PICTURE: A DREADNAUGHT IN A HEAVY SEA 














ITS SHELLS WILL PENETRATE 





A I4-INCH NAVAL GUN 


I4-INCH ARMOR AT A RANGE OF SEVEN MILES 
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TALKS 


AT SEA 


IN THE FOREGROUND SAILORS ARE WIGWAGGING CODE SIGNALS WITH THE ARMS OF THE SEMAPHORE, 


ANOTHER SAILOR IS DICTATING TO A STENOGRAPHER SIMILAR SIGNALS WHICH 
TELESCOPE; THE FLAGS ALSO ARE USED TO TRANSMIT 
SIMILAR SERVICE AT NIGHT; AND FROM THE TOP OF THE BASKET MAST, WHICH IS PARTIALLY DISCLOSED AT 
THE LEFT, SPREAD THE ANTENNAE OF THE WIRELESS 


HE READS 


THROUGH THE 


MESSAGES AND ORDERS; THE SEARCHLIGHT PERFORMS A 
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THE EFFECT OF A WARSHIP’S SHELL 


“THE ONLY TROUBLE [WITH THE AMERICAN NAVY IN A SHIP-TO-SHIP-BATTLE] WOULD BE IN GUNNERY. 
A SMALL DIFFERENCE IN GUNNERY WOULD TURN THE SCALE THE COUNTRY I HAVE IN MIND HAS A SYSTEM 
BETTER THAN OURS. IT IS MORE THOROUGH, MORE SCIENTIFIC.’ —REAR-ADMIRAL BRADLEY A. FISKE, U. S. N. 
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AN AMERICAN ARMY TRANSPORT 
IN SUCH VULNERABLE SHIPS, A FOREIGN POWER WOULD HAVE TO CARRY ITS ARMY TO INVADE THIS COUNTRY. 
AN ADEQUATE FLEET OF SUBMARINES (WHICH WE HAVE NOT GOT) COULD DESTROY THEM 
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A 1I2-INCH GUN AND PART OF THE FIRE CONTROL SYSTEM 
AS THE RANGE OF BIG GUNS VARIES WITH ATMOSPHERIC CONDITIONS, HITS CAN BE MADE ONLY BY 
CORRECTING EXPERIMENTAL SHOTS. HENCE THE FIRING IS DIRECTED THROUGH TELEPHONE OR SPEAKING 
TUBE BY ‘‘ SPOTTERS” HIGH UP ON THE OBSERVATION MASTS 





A 14-INCH SHELL Copyright by Underwood & Underwood 
IN THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR, NO VESSEL SURVIVED 


IT WEIGHS 1,400 POUNDS AND COSTS ABOUT $700. 
WAS STRUCK TEN TIMES BY THE 


THAT SMALLER 12-INCH SHELLS 
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COALING A BATTLESHIP FROM A COLLIER 
AS OUR NEW WARSHIPS BURN OIL INSTEAD OF COAL, THIS CUMBERSOME AND DIRTY FUEL WILL ULTI- 
MATELY PASS ENTIRELY OUT OF NAVAL USE THE NAVY DEPARTMENT HAS RECOMMENDED THAT THI 
GOVERNMENT OWN ITS OWN OIL FIELDS AND REFINE ITS OWN OIL 














THE COLLIER “‘JASON”’ 


WHICH LATELY CARRIED A CARGO OF CHRISTMAS PRESENTS FROM THIS COUNTRY TO THE CHILDREN OF BEL- 
GIUM, AN EXAMPLE OF THE VARIETY OF USES TO WHICH THE NAVY IS PUT IN TIMES OF PEACE 
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AMERICAN SAILORS AND MARINES 
A FEW YEARS AGO ENLISTMENTS IN THE NAVY FELL BELOW PEACE REQUIREMENTS; NOW 
THERE ARE FIVE APPLICANTS FOR EVERY OPENING, AND THE STANDARDS OF ADMISSION TO 
THE SERVICE HAVE BEEN RAISED 
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INSIDE A SUBMARINE 


THE ENGINES AND THE PILOT WHEEL. ON THE SURFACE AMERICAN SUBMARINES ARE PROPELLED BY 
GASOLENE ENGINES, BUT UNDER WATER THE POWER IS DERIVED FROM STORAGE BATTERIES. THE CHIEF PROB- 
LEM OF SUBMARINES NOW IS TO GET A MORE PERFECT BATTERY THAT WILL EXTEND THE RADIUS OF UNDER- 
WATER CRUISES 





A SUBMARINE IN DRY-DOCK 
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“K-5"’, ONE OF THE LATEST AMERICAN SUBMARINES 


THE EXTREME SPEED OF THE NEWER SUBMARINES IS ABOUT 16 KNOTS ON THE SURFACE AND 12 KNOTS 
AND THEIR CRUISING RADIUS ABOUT 1,200 MILES, BUT THE PLANS FOR BOATS NOW BUILDING BY 


UNITED STATES, CALL FOR A SURFACE SPEED OF MORE THAN 20 KNOTS 


SUBMERGED, 
SEVERAL COUNTRIES, INCLUDING THE d 
AND A RADIUS OF 2,000 MILES, SO THEY CAN TRAVEL ANYWHERE WITH A BATTLE FLEET 


. an < & Sopyright b: rnational News Servic 
LOADING A TORPEDO ON THE ‘K-5 Copyright by International News Service 
18 INCHES IN DIAMETER AND 16 FEET LONG. THE TORPEDO 
AIR AND GUIDED BY AN AUTOMATIC 
ALA 


THESE WHITEHEAD TORPEDOES ARE ABOUT 
ITSELF IS A SCREW-PROPELLED SUBMARINE, DRIVEN BY COMPRESSED 
STEERING DEVICE CONTROLLED BY A GYROSCOPE: IT TRAVELS AT 29 TO 30 KNOTS AND IS’ EFFECTIVE 


RANGE OF 2,000 YARDS 


| 
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SIX BOATS OF OUR SUBMARINE FLEET 











MOST OF OUR SUBMARINES ARE EFFECTIVE ONLY FOR COAST DEFENCF, BUT THE “SALMON” (SHOWING 
THE FLAG) HAS CRUISED 800 MILES AND RETURN IN ROUGH WEATHER. THE UNITED STATES HAS 51 SUB- 
; MARINES IN THE WATER AND 8 MORE AUTHORIZED AND SOON TO BE BUILT 
i 
i 
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NAVAL PROGRESS FROM 1797 TO IQI14 
THE FRIGATE ‘‘CONSTITUTION”’ (“‘OLD IRONSIDES’’), THAT WAS CONSIDERED THE FINEST WARSHIP 
AFLOAT AT THE END OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY; AND TWO OF THE LATEST AMERICAN SUBMARINES, 
CONSIDERED AMONG THE MOST EFFECTIVE NAVAL VESSELS AT THE BEGINNING OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
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THE CHIEF RELIANCE IN OUR COAST DEFENSE i 
BIG GUNS, CONCEALED BEHIND EARTHWORKS AND CONCRETE WALLS, ARE MOUNTED SO THAT THEY CON- 
TROL THE ENTRANCE TO EVERY IMPORTANT HARBOR ON OUR COAST. THESE GUNS, AIDED BY ENOUGH 
SUBMARINES, ARE CONSIDERED AN ADEQUATE DEFENSE AGAINST INVASION OF CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 
: 
h 
i 
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HOW COAST DEFENSES MAY LOOK FROM OUTSIDE 
PLANTING OF TREES PARTIALLY SCREENS THE MILITARY WORKS, BUT THE CONCEALMENT IS COM- 
PLETED BY PAINTING THE WHITE CONCRETE THE COLOR OF THE EARTH AROUND IT 
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WHERE THE GUNS TO DEFEND THE CANAL WERE MADE 


BESIDES MAKING MANY OF OUR COAST DEFENSE GUNS, THE WATERVLIET ARSENAL MADE THE BIG I2- 
INCH RIFLES THAT WILL GUARD THE ENTRANCES TO THE PANAMA CANAL. UNDER THE PRESENT 
ADMINISTRATION THE GOVERNMENT IS MANUFACTURING AN EXCEPTIONALLY LARGE PROPORTION OF ITS 
MUNITIONS OF WAR, BOTH THAT IT MAY BE PREPARED TO DO THIS WORK IN THE EVENT OF WAR AND THAT 
IT MAY KEEP DOWN COSTS BY COMPETITION WITH PRIVATE CONCERNS 

















A 1I2-INCH COAST DEFENSE MORTAR 
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THE WEAKEST ARM OF OUR NAVAL DEFENSE 


WHEN THE EUROPEAN WAR BROKE OUT, FRANCE HAD ABOUT 1,400 AEROPLANES, GERMANY 1,000, RUSSIA 
800, GREAT BRITAIN 400, THE UNITED STATES 23. THE NAVY HAS 12 OF THESE 




























TRAINING A SMALL GUN ON AN AEROPLANE 
THE AEROPLANE IS THE BATTLESHIP’S BEST DEFENSE AGAINST THE SUBMARINE, AS AN AERONAUT CAN SEE 


A SUBMARINE AT ANY DEPTH TO WHICH IT NOW NORMALLY DIVES 
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THE NAVY DEPARTMENT’S HANGARS FOR HYDROAEROPLANES 
THE DEPARTMENT HAS RECOMMENDED THAT AN AVIATION STATION BE MAINTAINED Al 
PENSACOLA, FLA., AND IT IS EXPERIMENTING WITH SEVERAL TYPES OF MACHINES TO DEVELOP 
ONE THAT WILL BE SEAWORTHY FOR LONG FLIGHTS AND FOR LANDING ON AND RISING FROM 
ROUGH WATERS 
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THE EXPLOSION OF A SUBMARINE MINE 


OFF FORT WADSWORTH, NEW YORK HARBOR. THIS COLUMN OF WATER IS 300 FEET HIGH AND 
SUGGESTS THE DESTRUCTIVE EFFECT OF SUCH A MINE ON A HOSTILE BATTLESHIP 
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work was to transport troops and convoy 
merchant vessels; 4 months later, in August, 
1776, he was made a captain as a reward 
for his skill and daring, and then ordered 
to cruise along the Atlantic coast to destroy 
British shipping. Ten months later, he 
was given the new Ranger, an 18-gun ship, 
and he started across the sea to harry 
British shipping and attack British ports. 
On April 10, 1778, he sailed from Brest 
into and through the Irish Sea; twelve 
days later he attacked the shipping in 
Whitehaven, landed a party of 33 men, and 
captured the two forts. Though he did 
little actual damage, Jones reported that 
“the moral effect of it was very great, as it 
taught the English that the fancied security 
of their coast was a myth, and thereby 
compelled their Government to take ex- 
pensive measures for the defense of num- 
erous ports. It also doubled or 
more the rates of insurance, which in the 
long run proved the most grievous damage 
of all.” 

By this time, France was coéperating 
with the Americans; and Jones quit the 
Ranger and waited in France for command 
of a fleet to be assembled. What he got 
finally was an unsatisfactory joint com- 
mand, with the old Bon Homme Richard as 
his flagship; his splendid fight with the 
Serapis is part of the well-known history of 
military achievements. “| haven't yet be- 
gun to fight!” was the answer flung by Jones 
from his crippled ship, and the spirit of that 
answer has survived throughout the Navy’s 
history. 

Jones set the standard of single-ship 
fighting high; he was the fine flower of the 
youth and daring that characterized the 
first American Navy. Brave and success- 
ful were Biddle and Barry in American 
waters, fighting against overwhelming odds, 
and on the sea raiders like Wickes and 
Conyngham made enviable records. It 
is not strange that before the war ended, 
when DeGrasse brought his French fleet in 
front of Yorktown to codperate with 
General Washington in the last act of the 
seven-years’ drama, the American fighting 
ships should have been wiped off the face 
of the sea. 

With the end of the Revolutionary War, 
the Navy practically passed out of exist- 
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ence. The country was financially pros- 
trate; even if it seemed desirable to main- 
tain a navy, how was it to be supported? 
Anyhow, peace had come, and why should 
it not endure? A familiar observation! 

So the four ships remaining in the fight- 
ing fleet were disposed of—the Deane, the 
Washington, and the Alliance, old vessels, 
were sold, and the fine new 72-gun ship- 
of-the-line America was presented to the 
King of France as a token of the Colonies’ 
gratitude for his assistance against Eng- 
land. By 1785, the Colonies owned not a 
single armed vessel—and our nation set 
out to reap the fruit of a peace that is fol- 
lowed by disarmament. 


WHEN WE PAID TRIBUTE TO PIRATES 


The result of this policy soon began to 
show. Our merchant ships mutiplied fast, 
and when they began to carry our flag into 
the Mediterranean the piratical raiders of 
the Barbary Coast soon recognized it as 
representing a weak Power likely to fall 
easy prey to their cruisers. In October, 
1784, the American brig Betsy was cap- 
tured by Moroccan pirates and taken into 
Tangier—that capture marked the begin- 
ning of a ten-year period of humiliating 
and expensive dickering with the thoroughly 
unreliable and greedy rulers of Morocco, of 
Algiers, of Tunis, and of Tripoli. Our 
sailors were enslaved, our ships made 
regular trips bearing tribute to the petty 
rulers of the Barbary Coast, our diplomatic 
representatives were insulted with im- 
punity, demands upon us grew heavier, 
and a treaty was recognized as binding 
only so long as it pleased the pirates to ob- 
serve it. At home, Adams and Jefferson 
argued the question of which would be 
cheaper for us, to pay or to fight. 

At last Congress realized the urgent 
need of a war fleet, and, on March 27, 1794, 
authorized the building of six frigates 
three of 44 guns and three of 36 guns. 
Joshua Humphreys, of Baltimore, the 
finest shipbuilder in America,was engaged 
to design these new vessels; and what he 
turned out in the way of stout, fast-sailing, 
and powerfully-armed war vessels became 
the wonder and pride of naval architecture. 
When three of the six frigates had been 
completed (they were authorized upon the 
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condition that if a satisfactory peace with 
the Barbary Powers could be made their 
construction would be stopped), a treaty 
with Algiers, the most troublesome of the 
pirate Powers, was concluded. Our Navy 
then was strengthened only by the addition 
of the Constitution and United States, of 44 
guns, and the Constellation, of 36 guns. 

So out of an emergency grew our second 
Navy. 


CONTEMPT FOR OUR NAVY IN 1795 


But the Barbary pirates proved to be 
only one of the annoyances to our merchant 
shipping. Between 1795 and 1798, when 
England and France were at war, it became 
the favorite game of the cruisers of both 
these nations to hold up and capture 
American ships on the flimsiest pretexts; 
and in 1798 the French raiders had become 
so bold as to make captures of American 
merchant ships in our harbors—ostensibly 
to prevent them from carrying contraband 
of war to England. 

Again Congress was roused to action. 
“A number of vessels not exceeding twelve” 
were authorized, and on April 30, 1798, the 
office of Secretary of the Navy was created, 
and Benjamin Stoddert of the District of 
Columbia was chosen to fill it. The three 
frigates abandoned in 1796 were ordered 
completed, and a marine corps was created. 

Not a formidable Navy was this second: 
12 ships of not less than 32 guns; 12 of 
between 20 and 24 guns; 6 not exceeding 
18 guns; and some galleys and revenue 
cutters. But when the first of them came 
off the ways and put to sea insurance rates 
on American cargoes fell off 50 per cent. 
Captain Truxtun, of the Constellation, in 
February, 1799, fought the French frigate 
Insurgente in the Caribbean and proved the 
worth of Humphreys’ design. Though 
both frigates were rated at 36 guns, the 
American’s broadside was fully one third 
heavier than the Frenchman’s; also, Hum- 
phreys’ ship fairly outsailed the other. In 
these cruises our naval force gained a 
most valuable training. Our vessels had 
codperated much of the time with the 
British fleets, and from them had learned 
the worth of stern discipline and constant 
training—our Navy borrowed from the 
British its regulations. 
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Secretary 
Stoddert recommended to Congress that a 
board of three or five Navy officers be con- 
stituted, but, as Mahan put it, “ The recom- 


After two years in office, 


mendation fell fruitless. There followed 
eight vears of a President [Jefferson] who 
held navies in abhorrence, as at the best 
barely tolerable evils.” Jefferson’s theory 
was that we needed only coast defense ves- 
sels, and he thought gunboats answered 
the purpose. At the outbreak of the War 
of 1812, we had 257 of these useless boats 
—they soon proved their worthlessness 
even for coast defense, since a single ship- 
of-the-line could have disposed of the lot. 

But we had in the Constitution, the 
United States, and the President three fine 
44-gun frigates superior to any frigate in 
the British Navy. Besides these, we had 
13 other serviceable vessels, but not one 
ship-of-the-line. Against us, in the Amer- 
ican waters from Halifax to the West 
Indies, the British had seven times the 
armament of the whole American Navy; by 
1814, when Napoleon was finally beaten, 
England could bring against the United 
States 219 ships-of-the-line, 296 frigates, 
and a large number of corvettes. 

England, however, sadly underestimated 
the capacity of our handful of ships and 
the skill of their commanders. Captain 
Isaac Hull hinted at this when he made his 
dramatic escape from Broke’s squadron. 
Then Hull engaged the Constitution against 
the Guerriére, sinking that crack frigate, 
creating a wave of wild enthusiasm all over 
the country, bringing a vote of thanks from 
Congress and $50,000 of prize money. 
Constitution’s victory really meant the 
continuation of our Navy. 


EXPERIENCE AND WEIGHT OF METAL WIN 


Humphreys had all but insured Hull’s 
victory when he designed the Constitution. 
The American, though rated a 44, carried 
55 guns to the Englishman’s 40, a crew of 
408 to 263; the weight of the Constitution's 
broadside was 736 pounds to 570 for the 
Guerriére. 

Next, the United States met and over- 
came the new British frigate Macedonian. 
Captain Decatur’s ship, the “Old Wagoner”’ 
of the American fleet, was far slower than 
the new Britisher, but in weight of metal, 
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in gunnery, and in crew efficiency he had a 
great advantage. Then Captain Bain- 
bridge, who had taken the Constitution 
from Hull, proceeded to prove again, when 
he met the crack frigate Java off Bahia, 
that superiority in weight of metal, in 
discipline, and in gun drill could overcome 
better speed. 

To point the lesson, Captain Lawrence, 
who had come to the command of the 36- 
gun frigate Chesapeake after brilliant work 
with the sloop Hornet, sailed out of Boston 
harbor against the fine English frigate 
Shannon, a vessel of 38 guns which was 
superbly manned by an experienced crew 
and handled by a competent commander. 
Lawrence went out without due prepara- 
tion, lacking his chief officer and second 
officer, with a crew that had not been 
shaken down. His vessel was badly han- 
dled, and succumbed to the British frigate 
in 15 minutes. Three out of four single- 
ship actions by the American frigates 
brought quick victories; and the Americans 
won 7 out of 8 single-ship sloop engage- 
ments. In every case, experience and 
weight of metal were the deciding ele- 
ments. 

On the Great Lakes and on Champlain, 
navies were created to meet the emergency. 
On Erie, Perry engaged in a ship-building 
duel with Barclay. Perry won, and in the 
engagement his superiority in long guns 
was as 3 to 2 and in carronades 2 to 1. 
Against Barclay’s 6 ships and broadside of 
459 pounds, Perry opposed 9 ships with a 
broadside of 896 pounds; he had 532 men 
aboard to Barclay’s 440. 

On Lake Ontario, the American com- 
mander Chauncey had another building 
contest against Yeo, but before a decisive 
action peace was declared. 

Most decisive of the Lakes engagements 
was that of September 11, 1814, when Mac- 
donough, one of the brilliant young men of 
the Navy destroyed at Plattsburg the 
fleet that had been built to coéperate with 
Prevost’s army of invasion. Macdonough’s 
achievement drove back Prevost and 
forced England to abandon in the North 
any further offensive campaigns. 

At New Orleans our Navy helped, the 
Carolina attacking the invaders from 
the river, and the Louisiana sending a 
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naval battery ashore to enfilade the Brit- 
ish troops. 

In the War of 1812, about 500 American 
ships—war vessels and _ privateers—cap- 
tured or destroyed 1,350 British 
ships. While the land fights were going 
against the Americans, our Navy was win- 
ning victories on the sea so consistently 
that confidence in our arms was never 
shaken. The Treaty of Ghent, December 
24, 1814, left us in fine shape on the sea. 

Then we had to finish the job in the 
Mediterranean. War was declared against 
Algiers on March 2, 1815, and two squad- 
rons were fitted out to punish the corsairs. 
Decatur in six weeks brought the Dey 
of Algiers to terms. Bainbridge arrived 
with his squadron too late to share the 
fighting. 


INACTIVITY AND DECLINE 


Followed a long period of inactivity for 
the Navy. In 1824, Porter cleared the 
West Indies and the Gulf of Mexico of 
Spanish, French, and American pirates, a 
work in which the Perry brothers, Oliver 
Hazard, the hero of Lake Erie, and Mat- 
thew C., who later opened Japan to the 
world, took part. The slave trade also 
required some attention. 

In 1845, an attempt to mutiny brought 
to the attention of Congress the fact that 
the Navy’s personnel was deteriorating. 
George Bancroft, the historian, was Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and he set about 
with exceptional tact to secure the found- 
ing of a school for the training of naval 
officers. Annapolis resulted; the Naval 
Academy was formally opened October 10, 
1845. 

The war with Mexico made no heavy 
demands upon the Navy; our ships easily 
blockaded the Eastern ports of Mexico 
and took troops to Vera Cruz. In one 
uay, at Vera Cruz, Farragut and Porter 
assisted in disembarking 10,000 men for the 
expedition to Mexico City; and the fleet 
assisted in the attack on Vera Cruz. In 
the Pacific, Commodore Sloat, and later 
Stockton, acted promptly upon the out- 
break of war and took the ports of Mon- 
terey, San Francisco, and Los Angeles 
with little opposition. 

In 1853, Matthew C. Perry made his 
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voyage to Japan. He had prepared for his 
mission with exceptional intelligence, and 
he conducted the negotiations leading up 
to the opening of the little Empire to our 
trade with equal success. 

The whole period from 1815 to 1860 was 
one of gradual disintegration for the Navy. 
It was hard to get money from Congress; 
fear slumbered; the President and Congress 
were apathetic toward the Navy in the 
face of unmistakable threats of secession. 


UNPREPAREDNESS FOR CIVIL WAR 


When the Civil War began, the United 
States had only 42 vessels, including supply 
ships and tenders; only 23 were under 
steam. There was laid upon Gideon 
Welles, Secretary of the Navy, and Gusta- 
vus V. Fox, his very efficient assistant, 
the task of creating a new Navy sufficient 
to blockade all the 189 Southern harbors 
and rivers; to occupy the Potomac; to co- 
operate with the army in attacks on the 
Southern coasts and in the Mississippi; 
and to destroy Confederate cruisers and 
privateers. 

Another large order! Congress appro- 
priated 43} million dollars; Fox and his 
bureau chiefs worked feverishly and with 
wonderful effectiveness to build and equip. 
During the war, 208 ships were built or 
begun for the Navy; by 1865, the Navy had 
7,600 officers and 50,000 seamen—five 
times as many as in 1861. 

What the Federal Navy did in keeping 
the Confederacy cut off from outside sup- 
plies was without question decisive. Had 
the South been able to continue to exchange 
cotton for war material, the struggle would 
have been greatly prolonged. The South- 
ern ports were sealed against blockade run- 
ners; Farragut held the Mississippi; fast 
ships destroyed privateers; Federal agents 
watched foreign shipyards so closely that 
only three or four Confederate commerce- 
destroyers got loose to harry Federal ship- 
ping—the record of the Alabama under 
Captain Semmes shows how important 
that branch of the Federal Navy’s work 
was. 

It was a remarkable coincidence that the 
same day should have seen the completion 
of the Confederate Merrimac and of the 
Federal Monitor—but to naval men it is 
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rather one of the incidents of preparedness. 
These two vessels marked the end of the 
wooden fighting ship, though it is hard to 
understand now why the development of 
the iron-clad was delayed so long, for, in 
1815, the United States had launched the 
Demologos, an iron-clad that proved itself 
practical and seaworthy in trials, But it 
was characteristic that no one took the 
trouble to apply the lesson of that early 
experiment until the clash of war set the 
naval designers of the South and North to 
work to outdo one another. 


NEGLECT, DECLINE, NEW DANGERS 


After peace, the most efficient Navy we 
had ever built up was absolutely neglected. 
The vital part it had played in preserving 
the Union was not argument weighty 
enough to get from Congress money to 
keep it up to standard. With great dif- 
ficulty, the Secretaries of the Navy got 
money to make certain repairs; generally, 
however, the best that was possible was 
permission to sell some of the most anti- 
quated units of the fleet and use the money 
to patch up the most modern. A vast 
quantity of material that had been gath- 
ered by the energetic Assistant Secretary 
was sold. Mr. Fox resigned; and for 
twenty years no one was chosen to fill his 
place. “Apathetic drift’—these words 
reflect the twenty-year period from 1865 
to 1885. 

A very few new ships, of old types,were 
built. These were largely equipped with 
old guns mounted on ancient carriages. 
Money was given to “convert”’ a few of the 
obsolete types of guns. 

By 1881, the Navy was at its lowest state 
of efficiency. Of 140 vessels on the list, 
25 were tugs, and only a few of the others 
were in condition to make a cruise. The 
best vessels in our Navy were wooden; one 
of them was the ancient Constitution. 

Our awakening to the need of moderniz- 
ing the Navy came only after a series of 
warnings that showed the contempt the 
nations of Europe had for what we called 
our Navy. Against England in 1865 we 
made claim for damages on account of the 
raids of the Alabama, the Confederate 
privateer built in an English shipyard and 
manned largely by English sailors. Not 
































until 1872 were we able to secure a settle- 
ment. In 1873, Spain threatened us over 
the Virginius affair, and in 1880 France 
took possession at Panama in calm dis- 
regard of the Monroe Doctrine. 

Garfield made Hunt Secretary of the 
Navy on the understanding that the time 
had come to act. Hunt appointed an 
Advisory Board to prepare a report on the 
needs of the Navy; its recommendation 
was: 38 unarmored cruisers, 5 rams, 5 
torpedo-gunboats, 10 cruising torpedo- 
boats, and 10 harbor torpedo-boats. The 
small vessels were to be of steel, and of the 
big cruisers, 18 were to be of steel and 20 
of wood. With characteristic disregard 
of expert opinion, Congress, on August 5, 
1882, authorized only “2 steam cruising 
vessels of war to be constructed 
of domestic manufacture . . . said 
vessels to be provided with full sail power 
and full steam power.” As a matter of 
history, the Maine was actually the last 
of our naval vessels designed (though not 
built) to carry sail. Congress authorized 
the two ships, but failed to vote money to 
build them. It did, however, recommend 
the appointment of another Advisory 
Board. This Board promptly said that the 
Navy must have 5 vessels, one of 4,000 tons, 
3 of 2,500 tons, and 1 iron dispatch boat of 
1,500 tons. In March, 1883, Congress pro- 
vided for all but one of this list. 

So began our fourth Navy. The “ White 
Squadron” came into being—the Chicago, 
the Boston, the Ailanta, and the Dolphin. 
In 1883, also, Congress prohibited the 
further rebuilding and patching of the 
old wooden ships; this had the effect of 
dropping from the Navy list 46 ships. 

When the new ships were ready for guns, 
they had to be purchased abroad. Amer- 
ican inventors like Hotchkiss had been un- 
able to find a market for their weapons 
here and had sold their patents to foreign 
governments. When the public woke up 
to this fact, Congress responded by making 
contracts for the building at home of guns 
and armor; and by 1890 our manufacturing 
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plants were capable of supplying our 
Navy’s needs. 

In 1885, 4 more vessels were authorized: 
the Charleston, first of our Navy’s ships to 
abandon sail power and use only military 
masts, the Newark, the Yorktown, and the 
Petrel. Next year, Congress ordered the 
completion of 4 monitors, work on which 
had been stopped in 1874, and one new 
monitor. 

Our modern battleship fleet came into 
being when Congress, in 1890, authorized 
the Indiana, the Massachusetts, and the 
Oregon. We found use for our new vessels 
in various quarters. In 1894, Rear-Admiral 
Benham called the bluff of Da Gama, the 
Brazilian revolutionary leader who had 
seized that country’s Navy and proposed 
to prevent the docking of an American 
merchant ship. In 1898, Rear-Admiral 
Miller took over the Hawaiian Islands, 
and the Alert helped to make peace be- 
tween Costa Rica and Nicaragua. 

This was the year of the war with Spain. 
Our Navy was now big enough and efficient 
enough to insure the outcome; it promptly 
took command of the sea, shut up Spain’s 
ships in the harbors of Havana and Manila, 
and Sampson and Dewey played the cards 
that had already been stacked against a 
Power unprepared for a trial of strength 
on the sea. 

In 1908 occurred the impressive demon- 
stration to the world that the American 
Navy was once more in being. Sixteen 
of our capital ships were sent away on the 
cruise that was extended from Norfolk to 
San Francisco, and thence around the 
world. Their record on that cruise was 
altogether admirable, and its effect on our 
very recent naval development has been 
good. Year by year since, Congress has 
added capital ships to our fleet, and 
only England and Germany now stand 
above us in modern fighting units. As to 
their present equipment and personnel— 
well, we’re now trying to find out whether 
or not we have once more lapsed into a 
state of apathy. 
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FROM LONDON, THROUGH PARIS WHEN THE GERMANS WERE AT ITS GATE, TO THE 


BATTLE LINE ON 


ARNO 


HEN the advance of the 

German army was within 

twenty miles of Paris, on 

the fifth of September, 

Mrs. Dosch and | left 

London with the hope of crossing the 
Channel and getting there first. 

“The fog of war,” as the London news- 
papers phrase it, hung so thick there was 
no telling what would happen in the next 
twenty-four hours. But the journey was 
worth the chance. 

We found Paris dark and still. The only 
light came from the moon and the white 
paths of a dozen searchlights which were 
patrolling the sky for German aeroplanes. 
Outside the Invalides Station the street 
was empty. There was not even the dis- 
tant tinkle of a wandering fiacre. We 
walked to the Seine and along the Quai 
D’Orsay, our footsteps echoing from the 
buildings. Looking across the river we 
could see the Place de la Concorde, white 
and empty in the moonlight, and the Ma- 
deleine, beyond, vague and insubstantial. 
A little farther on we came to the hotel 
over the Quai D’Orsay Station, one of the 
few big hotels in Paris open that night. 
It had less than a dozen guests besides us. 

The fog of war did not lift in the morn- 
ing, nor for several mornings. We knew 
there was a big battle on, but that was all 
we knew. The third day neither of the 
usual official communiques were issued, and 
the curtain closed down tight. But on the 
fourth day the news of a great victory 
came down the boulevards, and that after- 
noon Paris was officially reported out of 
danger. 

The news, however, was exasperatingly 
lacking in details. We knew there had 
been a battle at Meaux, at which the Ger- 
man flank had been turned, but we knew 
nothing more for certain. Paris knew it 


THE RIVER AISNE 
BY 
DOSCH 


was saved, at least for the time being, 
and, from a repressed, white-faced city on 
Wednesday, it recovered sufficiently by 
Sunday to offer thanks in Notre Dame. 
| was there and I saw men there who, | felt 
certain, had not been to church for years. 

Monday, the streets began to fill with 
those who had fled to the south, all trying 
to look nonchalant and unconscious, as 
if they had been there all the time. But 
there was no sign of refugees from the 
north returning to their homes. On Fri- 
day, however, Mrs. Dosch and | undertook 
to penetrate the fog of war for eighty miles, 
to a point just south of the River Aisne. 
Our purpose was to reach and _ protect 
from pillage an old chateau belonging to a 
member of Mrs. Dosch’s family. 

There were no trains, of course, and it 
was impossible to get an automobile except 
at a price I could not pay. So we left 
Paris on bicycles, heading into the troubled 
country, where every one assured us there 
was no one left, absolutely no one. 

Of course we knew it was not as bad as 
painted. Our only fear was we should 
not be allowed to go. We asked for no 
safe-conduct or leave-to-pass, because we 
were not inviting refusal. We had only 
our American passports and our permits 
de sejour in Paris. So the barriers of Paris 
offered us our first obstacle. 

“How far do you have to go?” asked 
the polite civic guard at the Vincennes 
barrier. 

We named Lagny, a town only ten miles 
out. We did not know even then that the 
English right had rested at Lagny the night 
we left London. But our passports were 
sufficient. 

“Show these wherever you are stopped,” 
the guard said, handing the passports back, 
“and you will have no trouble.” 

As I remounted my bicycle | heard him 
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say to the other guards and the bystanders, 
“ Americans will go anywhere.”’ 

For the next twenty miles we felt we 
had been penetrating the fog of war chiefly 
to find the sunny land of France, though 
at Chelles we were warned not to go on to 
Lagny, as there were British soldiers there 
who would not let us pass. By this time 
we had extended our destination to Meaux, 
so we were advised to pass Lagny to the 
north. Just outside Chelles were rifle pits 
dug by the local civic guard, but that was 
the only preparation for defense we en- 
countered, after leaving the outer defenses 
of Paris itself, until we entered the ancient 
town of Meaux, shattered by shells and 
half deserted. We spent the night there 
and only had a bed to sleep in because a 
girl at a postal-card and news stand 
pounded at the supposedly closed hotel 
next door until some one came. 

In the morning we climbed to the pla- 
teau north of Meaux, and, after passing 
many signs of shell fire, such as trees cut 
in two and smashed roofs, we came upon 
the battlefield of Chambry. 

To the east of Chambry’s few houses 
runs a bad byroad with a bank toward the 
fields shoulder-high. Here were rifle-pits, 
and effective ones evidently, as all the 
graves were in the field beyond, not nearer 
than thirty yards, the nearest the Germans 
got. Behind, in the road, there were torn 
pieces of French uniforms, empty cans 
bearing the labels of a Chicago meatpacker, 
scraps of bread, and a few empty bottles. 

Where this byroad joins the highway at 
the end of a hundred yards is a walled-in 
graveyard, one wall running at right angles 
to the road and facing the open fields. This 
wall is pocked with bullet holes, except 
where the larger loop-holes were knocked 
through it from within. 

Just as it stands the wall should be pre- 
served. It proved to be one of France’s 
stoutest defenses. Before it was fought 
one of the first terrific combats of the battle 
of the Marne. Against it the German 
army broke. It had been hurled across 
Belgium and nearly one hundred and fifty 
miles into France, to be stopped and routed 
before this cemetery wall. 

As a cemetery wall it is useless now, any- 
way. The graves outside are almost as 
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thick as within, and they extend to the far 
side of the plateau. Behind the wall the 
immortelles were still lying all awry as they 
had been knocked in haste of combat. 
Before it the fresh graves had been dug 


. among blood-red poppies. 


In every direction, and as far as we could 
see for a mile, there were graves, some un- 
marked, which were evidently filled by 
blond men in dirty gray uniforms, others 
marked with rude crosses, and by that we 
knew they contained darker men in badly 
fitting long blue coats and red trousers. 
The crosses were made by tying two sticks 
together with cord. The winter will rot 
the cord, and by spring German and French 
graves will be alike unmarked. But the 
flimsy crosses serve for the present to show 
the German losses much greater than the 
French. The work of burial was still going 
on when we were there, and bodies of dead 
men, killed six days before, still lay un- 
covered among the sugar beets. 

At the edge of the plateau we looked 
down on a hamlet in a small valley and 
across at another plateau perhaps a mile 
away. Coasting down the hill into the 
narrow valley, we passed several piles of 
German artillery ammunition, lying in 
disorder beside the road, showing how fast 
the Germans had retreated. 

The hamlet was shattered and almost 
empty, but, at the far side, we came to a 
combination inn and store, where three 
women were trying to find room in which to 
stand. Everything had been knocked off 
the shelves and trampled on the floor, 
cloth, lanterns, lamps, crockery, bottles of 
perfume, felt slippers, dozen of things. In 
the middle of the mess there was an unex- 
ploded shell which had driven a_ hole 
through the floor. 

Before we had seen what a wreck the 
place was, we had asked if we could get 
anything to eat, and, once having asked, 
we were not permitted to go. They in- 
sisted on dividing with us their bowl of 
soup, a loaf of bread, and a bottle of wine. 
They insisted on us taking a second help- 
ing, too. “My heart is yours,” said the 
eldest of the women, in the idiom of the 
country. And ours were hers, too, when 
she told us her husband, who had stayed 
there alone through it all, had been taken 
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prisoner by the Germans. | speculated as 
to what the German army could want with 
a middle-aged French inn-keeper, and | 
could not help feeling our hostess was never 
going to see her husband again. Perhaps 
he had “sniped.”” Maybe he resisted. 
The chances were he was dead. 

As soon as we reached the heights of the 
next plateau we could see a stand had been 
made there. There were graves there, 
too, many of them, and no wonder. The 
field looked as if it had been prepared for 
planting an orchard, the shells had fallen 
so thick. Some of the trees had been split 
and blasted. | had heard of the killing 
French artillery fire, and here was evidence. 


THE LAST OF THE LANDWEHR 


| have since been told the story of the 
stand there. On the retreat north from the 
Marne, wherever artillery was needed to 
hold a position the Germans left Landwebr, 
the older reservists, whose loss crippled 
the army least. If there was time they 
were called in, but the French and English 
pushed them too hard at first. So the 
Landwebr had to be left to be killed or cap- 
tured. It was rather hard on the Landwehr, 
but military necessity knows no mercy. 
In this case all those who were not killed 
were captured. They had no chance. 

The road to the north was marked by 
constant signs of an army retreating in a 
hurry. Most of the dead men were buried 
by now, but the swollen bodies of horses 
showed the way the army had gone. It 
was not, however, in too much of a hurry 
to commit a few acts of vandalism. The 
town of Maye is a fair example. In the 
tavern there all the mirrors and clocks had 
been broken and the billiard cloth ripped 
off. In a store, filled with the things we 
have in one of our own small-town geneval 
stores, clothing and calicos had been pulled 
down, coffee, tea, and sugar had been 
spilled on it, and the bung had been taken 
from a vinegar barrel to soak it well. 

Back of the counters it was worse. It 
seemed incredible that any one would take 
the trouble to wreck the place so com- 
pletely. Covers were even ripped off small 
spice cans, little sacks of salt were spilled, 
and cloth was unrolled from the bolt and 
spoiled. 
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The women who ran the store had just 
come back, but you could see their imagina- 
tions had prepared them for this. It was 
only when they encountered filth that they 
showed their feelings. They had taken 
flight before the German advance. Other 
stores where the owners had stayed were 
spared. This was the case everywhere. 
Vandalism waited on opportunity, and 
the German army was not alone guilty. 

There was nothing to eat in Maye, but 
we had no difficulty in getting a bottle of 
wine. This was one of the astonishing 
things about the devastated country. 
Though the Germans were clever in finding 
concealed wine caves, and the countryside 
was littered with empty bottles, there were 
always a few wine caves that escaped. 

Just beyond Maye we were picked up 
by a Parisian motor ’bus that ordinarily 
runs from Montparnasse to the Gare St. 
Lazare. The soldiers who were taking it 
north empty invited us to get in and lift 
in our bicycles. They told us they were 
just returning after carrying wounded to 
the rear. They were only privates, but 
they were well-bred. So we bowled along 
in the heavy *bus through half a dozen 
French towns, built of stone and looking 
incredibly old. The little ones were almost 
completely deserted, but in the bigger ones 
the people, evidently feeling safety in 
numbers, had stayed. At the edge of Vil- 
lers-Cotteréts, we were asked with many 
apologies to get down, as we were approach- 
ing the army headquarters. Later in the 
evening, when it looked as if we were going 
to find no place to sleep, we came upon the 
soldiers again at the edge of the town and 
they offered to make my wife a bed inside 
the *bus with the cushions from the first 
class compartment, and sleep on the 
ground themselves. 


A NIGHT IN AN ARMED CAMP 


| could not help comparing this incident 
with the only time | was offered a ride 
during the ten days I was with the German 
army in Belgium. On that occasion | 
had no more than stepped on the running- 
board of the automobile, when a_ non- 
commissioned officer of an East Prussian 
regiment, his face flushed and convulsed 
with anger, rushed at me, waving an auto- 
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matic revolver. “Es ist verboten,” he 
cried, and | did not wait to argue the point. 

The old forest town of Villers-Cotteréts 
was an armed camp that night. The streets 
were full to jostling of French and English 
soldiers, all fresh from combat and swag- 
gering. The wine-shops also were jammed 
with them, and you could hardly see across 
the rooms for the smoke. In one ale-house 
they were singing the ‘‘Marseillaise,’’ the 
English soldiers making no attempt to get 
the words, but slapping their French com- 
rades in arms on the back and howling at 
the top of their voices. In another a 
young English private was singing a senti- 
mental music-hall ballad in a high, nasal 
tenor. This was a new kind of war-song 
to the French, but they did their politest 
to join in the chorus. 

We did not know it then, but we were 
caught in the big flanking movement of the 
Allies, when they sent two hundred thou- 
sand men through Villers-Cotteréts in four 
days in an attempt to manoeuvre the Ger- 
mans out of their position on the Aisne. 
So the crowd in Villers-Cotteréts grew 
larger as night approached, though troops, 
wagon trains, and automobiles kept pass- 
ing out constantly to the north, forcing 
their way through the packed streets. 

The excitement was explosive, and when 
at dusk an automobile swung into the 
town from the Soissons road, a French 
Zouave and an English Tommy holding 
high aloft the standard of a German regi- 
ment, English and French alike roared their 
delight. Some one brought a great torch 
to see it by, and stood in the arched door- 
way of a medieval building, lighting up the 
quaint fagade, and throwing a brilliant 
gleam on the running, laughing mob. 

Just then a command of native African 
troops, Turcos, entered the town, their 
mean little slender ponies, cousin tg our 
own mustang, nosing and nipping their 
way. As they rode by on their high sad- 
dles, they barely turned their heads to see 
what the excitement was. Wrapped in 
their long white or red cloaks, they passed 
right along out of the glare, a little con- 
temptuous, | thought, of this boisterous 
display of feelings. 

As the torch flared up, lighting the whole 
street, a highwheeled cart, piled doubly 
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high with bundles that would have looked 
more natural in a desert caravan, came 
bumping past. Sitting on the top, jogeg- 
ling from side to side, was an African boy, 
riding as unconcerned as on a camel’s back. 

The picture before us might have been 
handled by a skilful painter bent on bring- 
ing out the strong effects. All we could 
see of the boy was his long, white cloak, his 
white turban, the sheen of his dark chzek- 
bone, and the whites’ of his wide-awake 
eyes. Behind him the street was filled 
with the rumble of carts, the sharp click 
of ponies’ feet, and an overtone of many 
voices that rose and fell. 

There was a row of bivouac fires in the 
street just outside our lodgings that night, 
and at the corner there was a French sen- 
try in whose mouth the word “Halt” ac- 
quired new degrees of menace. His Quiz 
vive (“Who .goes there!’’) also woke every 
latent thought of war and danger. 

Early in the morning we were waked by 
an unmistakable sound, the distant boom 
of cannon at Soissons. Our road out of 
Villers-Cotteréts was to the northeast, and 
all day long that deep roll pounded at our 
ears. For the first ten miles we rode 
through a beautiful forest, taking with us 
the uncomfortable thought that it was full 
of German stragglers, who were being 
caught daily by the dozen. 

“ Keep pedaling while in the forest,” an 
English cavalry officer said to me in a 
cheerful manner as we left, ‘‘those clothes of 
yours, as well as your passport and bicycle, 
would come in handy to a lost German.” 

The fulness of this warning, however, 
did not come to me until afternoon at a 
little town to the north of Fére-en-Tar- 
denois, at that time the headquarters of the 
British Expeditionary Force. At this little 
town there was a choice of two roads. One 
ran through open fields. The other cut 
the corner of a wooded knoll. We would 
have taken the latter road, but the peasants 
warned us off it. They had just returned 
from burying one of their number who had 
walked alone along that road. A German 
straggler had killed him for his clothes. 

The cheerful English officer at Villers- 
Cotteréts had given us another warning. 
“Stop a mile or so south of the town you 
are going to,” he said, “and see if shells are 
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dropping there.’”’ We saw the bursting 
shells, however, without having to stop 
and look for them. 

All that part of France is a great plateau 
into which the rivers cut narrow valleys. 
There are few hills, properly speaking. 
At the edges of the plateaus there are steep 
descents, usually densely wooded, and these 
have been serving as hills for military 
purposes. Both the plateaus and valleys 
are cultivated, affording little cover. So 
the German army in its retreat from the 
Marne had been compelled to cross this 
plateau as far as the Aisne before it could 
make a stand. That is also the reason 
why the French and English armies had 
retreated so far to the south before they 
were able to turn the German flank. 


INTO THE BATTLE OF THE AISNE 


To the north of the Aisne, the opposing 
plateau is much more densely wooded, and 
there the Germans had entrenched them- 
selves. The English in the district into 
which we were advancing, and the French 
on both sides, had pressed to the edge of the 
plateau on which we were riding, and, 
under cover of batteries hidden in the 
thick growth on the sharp declivity to the 
Aisne, had pushed across the river and 
were attempting to storm the heights where 
the Germans lay beyond. 

For miles we could hear the belch and 
the purr of departing English shells, and 
we could see the German response by the 
dust it was kicking up all along the edge of 
the plateau. We had to ride straight at 
this line until we came within half a mile 
of it, and then our road turned into it. 

We went along the main traveled road 
from the south, over which staff officers in 
automobiles, motor lorries, and field am- 
bulances were constantly passing. A few 
miles in the rear there was a crossroad 
standing full of motor lorries for half a 
mile or more on either side. Those to the 
east of the main highway faced west, and 
those west faced east. As we came up to 
them we found they were full of ammuni- 
tion, and had been placed in that position 
so they could advance or retreat without 
delay. From the signs on the sides we 
could have made out a fairly good direc- 
tory of big London business houses. 


Most of the soldiers on the supply motor 
lorries we passed on the highway greeted 
us with a “bong jour,” evidently not ex- 
pecting to find any one who spoke English 
in that part of the country. All but a few 
were used to shell-fire, and they laughed 
and joked as they rode along. | noticed, 
though, that there was more joking on the 
motor lorries that were bound for the rear. 

There were three quite young soldiers 
on the seat of one which we passed just 
before we left the highway, and as soon as 
they saw us they waved their hands fran- 
tically at us. “Back, back!’ they cried, 
excitedly, “danger, danger!” 

The officers in automobiles who passed 
us going both ways at high speed turned 
and looked at us curiously, but their habit- 
ual English reserve prevented them from 
saying anything to us, and we were not 
risking being turned back when we were 
so near our goal by stopping any of them. 
A cavalry officer, however, who heard the 
excited soldiers, smiled on us blandly as he 
passed us. 

The crossroad, which we were now to 
take, kept heading a little closer into the 
line where the shells were dropping. Some 
of these shells ended in a puff of white 
smoke, by which shrapnel was to be rec- 
ognized, but most of them sent a great 
cloud of black smoke into the air. They 
looked much more dangerous, and we both 
fell silent as we watched them. We 
should not have believed that afternoon 
that we would sleep every night for the 
next month with shells like that breaking 
on both sides of us. 

We were so interested in watching to see 
whether those shells fell any nearer that 
we made a wrong turning, and, instead of 
going down a draw in the plateau to the 
valley, we came out on the edge of the 
plateau overlooking ten miles of the battle 
front. All we could see, however, was 
the bursting of shells on the opposing pla- 
teaus. There was a battery just to one 
side of us in the woods, and, as the shells 
departed, we could hear the whir die out 
in the distance and then, across the Aisne, 
just at the top of a cliff, we could see them 
burst. In a few seconds the sound of the 
explosion returned to us. 

Down in the valley, on the roads, there 
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were motor lorries, automobiles, and motor- 
cycles passing occasionally, and a battery 
halted on a road in a wood. Close to the 
half dozen hamlets hugging the declivities, 
there were horses, batteries, and bivouac 
fires. But the shells were passing over 
them and dropping nearer us. 


THE WINGED SCOUTS 


Right behind us there were three English 
aeroplanes nesting on the open plateau, 
and other aeroplanes could be seen flying 
at various heights and in all directions. 
One of those behind rose and, circling over 
its own lines until it was about two thou- 
sand feet up, headed over the German lines. 
Immediately there was the sound of rapid 
cannon fire from across the river and white 
puffs of smoke began to appear all around 
the aeroplane, but it did not waver in its 
course: it only rose higher and continued 
until it had made a wide sweep over the 
German lines, when it headed south over 
our heads. It was bound for headquarters 
to report what it had seen. 


Just under us was the little town and, 
beside it, the chateau which we had come to 
protect. We were surprised to find smoke 
rising from all the chateau chimneys, but 
we knew what this meant. In a few min- 
utes we were doing the hill and, passing 
through a narrow lane, encountered an 
English cavalry officer, who is better known 
in the United States as a polo player. He 
was carrying a duck under his arm. 

In the town a regiment of lancers was 
quartered, and, making our way among 
their horses, we entered the chateau grounds 
and found English soldiers cooking their 
stews of “bully-beef,’’ potatoes, and car- 
rots in every corner. A number of officers 
were in the court, and they told us the 
place was now the headquarters of a cav- 
alry brigade. We found an unoccupied 
bed-room, however, and that night we 
dined with the general and his staff. 

We had penetrated the fog of war so suc- 
cessfully that we were now in the midst of 
the English army and in range of the 
German guns. 
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U1 
HELD AS A GERMAN SPY 


AND FURTHER GLIMPSES OF THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE FROM THE FRENCH LINES 


BY 


ARTHUR SWEETSER 


FTER my three days’ imprison- 
ment with the Germans | now 
found myself free to go where- 
ever | dared about the Bat- 
tle of the Marne. Having 

made “engagements” with three officers 
in Von Kluck’s division to see them in 
Paris, and convinced by every evidence 
that the city would be beseiged, it seemed 
obvious that | must go to the capital. Of 
course, it would be necessary to cross the 
lines and enter the French forces about 
the city, but at the time that did not seem 
such a big undertaking. 

Still, | felt decidedly uncomfortable as | 
left my two German bicycle scout friends 


before the little house that we had com- 
mandeered in Verberie, and wheeled down 
the main road to Paris. I had definitely 
left behind the protection which they and a 
German military pass provided, and was 
about to throw myself directly from the 
German lines into the French. The latter, 
| knew, were girded for their final struggle 
about the walls of Paris and were not 
wasting time with suspicious bicyclists 
poking around between the lines with Ger- 
man papers. Still, it did not seem that 
things could go wrong. 

Soon | came into Senlis and passed with 
tender recollections the fine residence 
where we had made ourselves so much at 
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home the day before. The city was even 
more desolate now, for the houses and 
hotels that then had been a surging 
mass of red flame now lay sullenly smoking 
in crumpled ruin. Even the dingy gray of 
the~German uniform was absent, and the 
streets were absolutely deserted. It was a 
place to pass with a shudder. 

1 did not want to be caught by the 
Uhlans, and | could see that the French 
peasants were doubtful as to whether | was 
a German or a spy, so | made haste on 
toward Paris. My path lay through a 
beautiful wood road, calm with the 
serenity of Indian summer, except for the 
dull roar from the distance. 

Suddenly, without warning, the crisis 
came. There, down the road, flashed the 
red uniforms of the advance guard of 
France’s army before Paris. 
were faced toward me, and their leader 
evidently felt interest in the strange 
bicyclist with his straw hat and his suit- 
case on the front of the machine. 

A horseman galloped out toward me 
with gun set. | at once dismounted and 
stood in the middle of the road with my 
arm uplifted as indication that | was not 
hostile. A few short questions, and I was 
led back to the little group of horsemen. 
On the way, my guard told me my arrival 
was very untimely, as they were just 
about to shoot three German prisoners 
whom it was impossible to take back. 

“Americanish!”’ greeted me the mo- 
ment I arrived, and to my amazement, | 
saw that one of the three German prisoners 
was a soldier | had met three days before 
in Senlis merrily looting unoccupied French 
shops. Amidst the flames of that burn- 
ing city, we had become friendly, and 
now, when we met on this quiet wood-road, 
he smiled broadly at me. A _ splendid 
introduction to the French, indeed, and one 
that made a _ serious ,impression. The 
little group of horsemen eyed me in a most 
hostile way. . 

A dapper little officer, with kid gloves 
and handsome uniform, questioned me 
severely, and then, to my amazement, said 
to pass on. It seemed too simple, indeed, 
though I rather had the idea that I was 
jumping out of the frying-pan into the fire. 
Shortly, the woods ended and a great 
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meadow stretched out before me. There, 
in the open field near a clump of trees, 
rested a large division of French cavalry, 
two or three thousand, | should think, all 
ready to mount and be off at a moment’s 
notice. 

It was now or never for me. Certainly, 
I could not go back. | could not dangle any 
longer between the lines; there was nothing 
to do but to face what was coming. Boldly, 
therefore, but with many internal mis- 
givings, | went on. A _ small outlying 
squad was resting beside the roadside in 
the shade of a clump of trees. As | came 
up, not one of them stirred. | dismounted 
and waited a moment, absolutely un- 
challenged. Then | walked among them 
till | found an officer, dozing. A touch on 
the shoulder, and he jumped to his feet with 
wild astonishment in his eyes. 

“Who are your” he burst out. “An 


American? What are you doing here?” 
“I’m a journalist.” “Where did you 
come from?” “The German _ lines.” 


“Ooh-la-la-la, go to my colonel.” His 
face had set and he at once called three 
guards. The fixed bayonets pointed 
the way, and off I went, pushing my bi- 
cycle across a field of stubble to the main 
body. I certainly felt ludicrous with this 
triple guard of fixed bayonets, red panta- 
loons, and long flowing coats. It re- 
minded me of the blustering character 
in ““ The Chocolate Soldier.” 

Straight to the commander they took 
me, and the whole staff of officers at once 
crowded about. They were a beautiful- 
looking set of men, with gorgeous tailor- 
made uniforms, soft mauve jackets, dainty 
caps, and kid gloves. They were dressed 
more for a stroll on the Champs d’Elysées 
with beautiful ladies on their arms than 
for the firing-line. Wonder knew no 
bounds when I said I had been with the 
Germans, and questions as to their strength, 
morale, atrocities, and supplies fairly 
tumbled over each other. Straight away 
truth as to German strength and confi- 
dence and denial of barbarities caused a 
perceptible chilling of the atmosphere. 

Nevertheless, all seemed going well till 
the usual Nemesis appeared. | was sitting 
on the grass, hungry, thirsty, and tired,when 
an English-speaking officer approached 
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and began to ask questions in a most un- 
pleasant way. “It’s mighty curious,” he 
said, “that you come among us in this 
way—straight from the German lines, 
with German papers, and no French papers. 
You can’t explain it to me.” 

Thereupon, he went to the commander 
and held a whispered conversation. Both 
looked sidewise toward me and | knew 
what I feared had happened. I was 
obviously suspected of being a spy, and 
saw that the best thing to do was to hold 
my peace. Shortly. | became aware of 
some one looking at me and turned around 
to see my Nemesis sitting on the grass 
near by, glaring as though he would pene- 
trate my very soul. Evidently, he was 
out to ‘“get’’ me. 

For along time | wondered. Amidst my 
unpleasant thoughts came the phrase, 
“Wo kommen Sie?,”’ snapped right into 
my ears. I glanced up quickly to see my 
friend glaring down on me from behind. 
It rather amused me to think that he had 
struck nearly the only German phrase | 
knew, and with great care | answered, “ Von 
Senlis.” It was enough! Off he rushed to 
the commander a second time, evidently 
telling him that he had spoken to me in 
German and I had answered in German. 

The courtly treatment I had received at 
first now disappeared. A German-speak- 
ing soldier was sent to me and ordered me 
abruptly to get up. For twenty minutes 
he endeavored in every way to trick me 
into speaking German, while |! most 
persistently told him in both French and 
English that | did not understand: Never 
was the ignorance, so greatly deplored a few 
days before, so deeply appreciated as under 
the new circumstances. At last he left me 
in deep disgust, and I was henceforth 
shunned as a dangerous pest. 

Just at sunset, a big, high-powered auto- 
mobile drove up on the road near by and 
gave forth a group of high officers. Once 
more | went across that stubble field with 
my three bayonetted soldiers, but this 
time I had my Nemesis with me. They 
took me to the midst of the staff before a 
splendid, big officer with a flowing white 
plume falling off a silver helmet. 

“Well, what’s the matter with you?”’ he 
asked in excellent English. The question 


took me back considerably, for | wasn’t 
quite sure myself. 

“I—I don’t know,” I stuttered weakly, 
““I—I guess I’m a prisoner,” and | pointed 
to the three guards behind. 

The officer smiled broadly, but the smile 
faded from his face as he heard my story. 
Anything that I might have omitted, my 
ever-present Nemesis most conscientiously 
supplied, including my deep knowledge of 
German. “ You'll stay with us fora while,” 
the officer said significantly, and off I was 
bundled into a big Parisian auto ’bus, filled 
with dust covered, bedraggled soldiers. 

Certainly, it was the most unusual ride | 
ever took in such a vehicle, and solved 
beyond doubt what had happened to the 
‘buses that had been so conspicuously 
absent when | was in the capital. Slowly 
and painfully we trundled along through 
clouds of dust till we all became choked 
and gray. The soldiers opposite me had 
faces blanched with dust into a heavy, 
ashen color, and eyelashes and lids which 
stood out in weird effect. Once, looking 
out into the sunset, | saw the corpse of an 
English Tommy lying face down on the 
sidewalk just as he had fallen. He might 
have been a dog for all that any one 
seemed to care. 

At last, after dusk, we trundled into a 
town. They told me it was Nanteuil, 
just recently evacuated by the Germans. 
Scattered straw, empty wine bottles, filth, 
broken windows, and desolation were all 
about. “Wait till we get to Germany,” 
one of them opposite me muttered under his 
breath, and we passed on to the main 
square. A confusion of horses, soldiers, 
and wagons in the flickering light of two 
camp fires presented an eery scene, and 
made me feel fearsomely by myself. 

All the soldiers in the ’bus got out—all 
but one, who I soon found was my guard. 
He immediately proceeded to munch down 
a rough and ready meal of hard bread and 
chocolate, which made me fully conscious 
| had not eaten since morning. | tried to 
ingratiate myself by offering him a cigarette, 
only to find he did not smoke. At last | 
could stand it no longer and asked him for 
something to eat. Unfortunately, all he 
had left was a hunk of hard bread, which 
he generously shared with me. 
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For two whole hours we sat in that 
horrible ’bus, apparently forgotten, while 
my guard assured me | would not be shot. 
Then, when it seemed | would go crazy, an 
English-speaking officer came after me. 
With drawn revolver just at my back, he 
led me through the medley of horses, men, 
wagons, and camp-fires to the Hétel de 
Ville. I was given into the custody of 
four guards in the entry-way of the build- 
ing, and told to lie down in the farther 
corner on the straw which littered the 
floor and served for bedding. Fortun- 
ately, I was able, when no one was looking, 
to snatch up another hunk of hard bread 
from the straw. Then, as no one paid any 
attention to me, | decided to get what 
sleep I could. 

Sleep was impossible, however. An in- 
cessant stream of men passed in and out of 
the building, shouting with true French ex- 
citability and running up and down stairs 
with flashing lanterns. | wondered if the 
French army ever rested. To my disgust, 
a dirty soldier who had not taken a bath 
since the war started pressed close against 
me on one side and another placed himself 
at my feet, so that | could not stretch out. 
At last, nevertheless, | fell into a state of 
cold and sickly semi-insensibility. 

Without warning, a gruff hand seized 
my shoulder and | was dragged forth 
dizzily to the stairway, still covered with 
loose straw. There, on the rough steps in 
the greasy light of a big lantern, my 
magnificent white-plumed officer of the 
afternoon made a most minute examination 
of my suitcase and possessions. My heart 
fell when he came to the shirt which my 
two German friends had stolen for me in 
our mansion at Senlis, but fortunate!y he 
passed over it unknowing. A big volume 
of Victor Hugo’s “Les Miserables,’ how- 
ever, did not share the same fate. 

“Seems to me that’s a funny thing to go 
to war with,” said the officer, shaking his 
head as though | were mentally unsound. 
I acquiesced gladly, for anything was better 
than being thought aspy. The only serious 
thing that could be found was my diary, 
which, for the fuss that was made about it, 
might have been of fatal portent to France. 
With that taken away for further examin- 
ation, and my person prodded and pushed 
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in a search for arms or secret papers, they 
dismissed me once more to my bed of straw 
and my dirty French soldiers. 

An eternity afterward | was pulled to 
my feet again. It was cold and black out- 
side and my watch told me it was only 
three thirty. Without water and almost 
without food for twenty-four hours, | felt 
too sick to move. Vaguely | wondered 
why they had got me up at such an hour, 
which, without emotion, | realized was the 
proverbial hour for the firing-squad. 

My guards, with pistols unstrapped, led 
me out into the blackness. Never have | 
felt more bleak and lonely. The shouting 
of men and the movement of horses in- 
dicated that a convoy was soon to set out, 
though why or whither no one seemed to 
know. I was told to get on one of the 
wagons, and after an eternity we got under 
way. For a while they let me ride, but 
shortly concluded that that was too good for 
me and | was made to march alongside. On 
and on our long chain of wagons wound its 
way through the darkness, through the 
gray of the dawn, through the sunrise to a 
glorious day. With the first flush of morn- 
ing there began again the sullen roar of the 
Battle of the Marne. 

I was tired, frightfully tired, and weak 
from lack of food and sleep. The best | 
could do was now and then to grab an 
unripe pear from the roadside. It was a 
beautiful country we were passing through, 
with miles and miles of rich harvest gone 
to waste and hundreds of small peasant 
homes deserted and rifled, but to me there 
was nothing but an interminable road. 

Then, when it seemed I could go no 
farther, we came to rest in a big meadow. 
It had been only about eight miles, but it 
seemed a hundred. Our big convoy drew 
itself up in giant circles with guards posted 
all about, and man and horse sought rest. 
As the sun mounted it became sickeningly 
hot for me in my weakened condition, 
especially as I could not get far enough 
away from my guards to find any shade. 
All morning the roar of the big guns con- 
tinued, but | cared not that world history 
was being decided so near by. Jt mattered 
nothing that I had come all the way to 
Europe and that even at the moment Paris 
might be falling. 
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Just before noon the rumble ceased. 
Perfect stillness fell on the air except for the 
incidental noises of our convoy. The sun 
was getting hotter and hotter and seemed 
to have stilled the earth into quiet. Then, 
about two o'clock, the artillery duel was 
resumed. A shout of joy burst forth on 
all sides. The rumble which had _ been 
near was now far, far off. It was obvious 
that the Germans had been seriously thrown 
back. A great quiver of happiness ran 
through our convoy. | alone could not 
show my joy lest | be thought simulating. 

Hardly had the battle been resumed 
than we started back to Nanteuil. It was 
a terrible walk, about eight miles more in 
the blazing sun, but it was decidedly 
enlivening. First my guard told me two 
Englishmen were coming from _ behind. 
Hopeless and helpless as | was, | could 
fairly have thrown myself at their feet—if 
| had not seen them. Two huge men, fully 
six feet six, with great white towels wrapped 
about their heads, wearing women’s 
chemises which left bare a big expanse of 
chest, trousers that stopped half way to 
the ankles, and shoes that were too small 
to tie, were stalking down the road 
toward me. For all the world they might 
have been the original Cave Men from the 
Stone Ages. With much trepidation, | 
asked them if they spoke English. 

“Well, where the devil did you come 
from?” exclaimed one of them in the richest 
Irish brogue. 

“Well, where the devil did you come 
fromP”’ | retorted. 

In inimitable language, they told me 
they had been in the First Expeditionary 
force and for a whole week had fought by 
day and retreated by night out of Belgium. 
Finally they had come to a place—they 
could describe it only as an open cornfield 
with a little village and a canal to the left 
—where their division had been annihi- 
lated. German mitrailleuse had caught 
them on both sides and played lead on them 
as “from a garden hose.” In wild flight 
they had run across the cornfield, throwing 
away knapsack, coats, and rifles. Some 
how a few of them lived to reach the other 
side, where, as one of them said, “| bumped 
into this blighter kicking around and then 
into those damn Germans.”’ 
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The Germans at once had stripped them 
of their uniforms, probably for use by their 
spies, and left them as they had been born, 
to fit themselves out in a little peasant 
hut. For three days and nights, the Ger- 
mans led them about through the woods 
till they “got fed up with it and decided to 
get away.” In the black of night they 
crawled to liberty, and for another three 
days wandered about living on _ roots. 
Suddenly, in the midst of the story, one of 
them turned to me and said: 

“Who are these guys?” 

“Why,” | replied, “They’re soldiers- 
French soldiers.”’ 

“Well, I’m damned,” he said musingly. 
“Here I’ve been fighting in their blood) 
country for three weeks an’ thim’s the 
first Frenchers I’ve seen. They’re a fine 
looking lot, they are.”’ 

“Would ye look at the pants he’s got on,” 
said the other. ‘‘Damn if | see how they 
run so fast with them trimmings. | 
belave I could beat up a whole company 
of them meself.” 

Fortunately for internaticnal comity, 
the wide-eyed Frenchmen standing about, 
casting wondering eyes at their physiques 
and their methods of covering them, 
understood neither English nor Irish. 
Then one of them, with mouth crammed 
with sardines, sweet chocolate, and pears, 
learned | was a prisoner. 

“Phwat arre ye talkin’ about? 
arre ye, an Englishman?’”’ he asked. 

“No, an American.” 

“Well it’s the same thing. 
ye, anyway?” 

| pointed to my little guard. The big 
Irishman stalked over to him, brandished 
a huge fist in his face, and let loose a volley 
of brogue which nearly sent me prostrate 
with laughter. My gentle little guard 
looked at him, wide-eyed and amazed, not 
knowing whether to laugh or to run. At 
last | got myself together enough to call 
the Irishman off and tell him it was not the 
guard’s fault. 

Finally, in the late afternoon, we 
arrived once more in Nanteuil. For nearly 
an hour we halted in the city streets, with 
the tail of our column, where were the two 
Irishmen, thirty-four German prisoners, 
and myself, at the very outskirts of the 
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city, in the most dangerous place for 
attack. Suddenly, without warning, the 
crash of a rifle volley broke out. Every- 
one jumped madly to his feet and made a 
dash for his gun. The cry “Aux armes!”’ 
rang down the long convoy. Officers, 
whipping out their revolvers, herded the 
German prisoners across the street, through 
the rifle fire, and into a yard. Men with 
guns clutched firmly in their hands rushed 
past our gateway. Uhlans had come on 
us without warning. 

The fever spread even to my guard. He 
decided to do his part, too. With drawn 
revolver, he drove me out of my sheltered 
yard, on to the open street where the 
fighting was going on, and then up toward 
the front. Then, with a sudden flash of 
intelligence, he pushed me into another 
yard which was exactly like the one | had 
left, except that it was much nearer the 
flying bullets. I think he must have 
appreciated that | came over to see the 
war. 

Shortly, the weird figures of the two 
Irishmen appeared in the gateway, asking 
why in the world | had been running 
around that dangerous street. I could 
only point to my guard in reply. As he 
seemed to have subsided into quietude, the 
two Irishmen and myself sat there in the 
shelter of the wall for a long time, while 
the firing gradually withered away into a 
few last scattering shots and quietude. 
What the net result of it all was I do not 
know, but I do know that we were caught 
entirely unawares and probably without 
outposts. 

Then, as suddenly as this excitement 
had come and gone, came word of my 
liberation. An officer dashed breathlessly 
up and shouted in my face: 


“You're free. You're free. Go on— 
get out of here—go to Paris.” 
“But,” | stammered weakly. “ What do 


you mean? 1|’m no longer a spy?” 

“No, they’ve decided you’re not. Hurry 
up—get away—go to Paris; the Colonel 
told me so.” 

They now seemed as eager to get rid of 
me as they had been to keep me. “ But,”’ 
I said, “you’ve got my papers, my suit- 
case, my bicycle.”’ 
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“Yes, yes, where are they?” 

“How do I know?” | exclaimed, “when 
you’ve had this lad running around behind 
me with a loaded revolver for the last two 
days?” 

The officer seemed greatly put out at me 
for not knowing what they had done with 
my things. A wild search uncovered my 
suitcase in one of the convoys, and my 
books and papers in care of a zealous guard 
who clung to them as though the safety of 
France depended on them. No entreaties 
could avail with either him or his superior, 
and it looked as though my diary would be 
interned till the end of the war. Just then, 
however, my old friend with the big white 
plume came up and ordered everything 
turned over to me, much to his inferior’s 
disgust. 

My bicycle, however, was gone. They 
gave me permission to search for it, and then 
when they saw the pain on my face, gave 
me another. Boldly, | jumped on and was 
at last freeagain. Within a hundred yards, 
the joy of my new bicycle faded. The front 
tire went flat. In another hundred yards 
the back tire followed suit. Then | 
walked. 

By good fortune a train of wounded was 
just starting from Nanteuil for Paris. | 
found room in the baggage car, where my 
stories of the Germans earned me my first 
meal in three days. It was a ghastly 
return—that to the capital. At every 
station we stopped for wounded till our 
whole long train was choked with maimed 
and dying. Stretched on the rough straw 
with us were three of them, one whose 
head had been knocked in and who had 
lain for three days unattended; one whose 
arm and shoulder had been smashed out of 
shape, and another whose left leg had been 
shattered by a shell and made three inches 
shorter than the right. 

At last we got to Paris. Exhausted and 
dishevelled, | blundered unreasoningly up 
to the American Embassy, where Am- 
bassador Herrick greeted me first as a 
tramp and then as a ghost. My one 
ambition in life was to roll into a big tub of 
tepid water with a huge meal and lots to 
drink beside me and an_ interminable 
sleep waiting afterward. 


(The concluding instalment of Mr. Sweetser’s “Diary from the Front” will appear in March.) 
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